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Some Problems of Local Government 


Introduction 
By E. D. Stmon, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. 


HE Summer Conference of the Institute of Public Administration, 
held at Trinity College, Cambridge, during the week-end 29th June 
to 2nd July, at which I had the honour of presiding, was the first which 
has dealt almost exclusively with local government affairs.! This is a 
departure very much to be welcomed by those who believe, as I do, that 
the importance of municipal administration in the daily lives of the 
people is immense, and that the apathy with which they regard it is 
almost equally great. The average person feels that our local govern- 
ment is well and honestly run, that it is an utterly boring subject, and 
that his sole duty consists in giving a casual vote once a year, and 
otherwise leaving it severely alone. 

This is a dangerous course ; unless civic spirit revives there is a real 
risk of degeneration in our local government. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that there should be informed public discussion on 
the matter. It is astonishing how little is written about local adminis- 
tration, either by councillors or by civil servants. The series of excellent 
papers read at the Trinity Conference, as well as the very high level of 
discussion maintained all through, show what can be done. The I.P.A. 
must be thanked by all those interested in local government for arranging 
this conference ; it is to be hoped that it will be a stimulus to an in- 
creasing amount of thought and discussion on this very important matter. 

The Conference was fortunate in the presence of two Professors of 
Local Government from Chicago University, whose able and stimulating 
contributions to the debate made everybody regret the fact that no 
such thing as a Professor of Local Government exists at any English 
university. Professor Kerwin informed us that in Chicago there were 
no less than 1,200 voluntary associations concerned in some way with 
endeavouring to promote better local government! Their total income, 
raised from voluntary funds, was estimated at two million dollars per 
annum. 

There was a discussion on the Saturday morning as to the desirability 

1 The question of ‘‘ Whole Life Service,” discussed at the closing Session, concerned 
both central and local government. 
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of founding a municipal research bureau in this country ; it was generally 
agreed that something of the sort was highly desirable. It was also 
agreed that there was very little prospect of raising the necessary 
minimum income of £5,000 a year; just about one-hundredth of the 
amount that is raised for similar purposes each year in Chicago alone. 
A more striking commentary on the difference of interest in civic 
government in the United States and England would be hard to find. 

It is a tradition of these conferences that the chairman should, at 


the end of each debate, endeavour to sum up what has emerged as | 


common agreement. It is true that the object of such debates is to stir 
up ideas and to raise questions, and that a conference of one hundred 


persons cannot well answer questions or produce programmes. But a | 


good deal of common agreement did emerge, and as the conference was 
a very representative one, consisting on the one hand of national civil 
servants, on the other largely of representatives of the town clerks’ and 
city treasurers’ departments, I think it is worth trying to record those 
points on which there seemed to be general agreement. 

Friday’s discussion was concerned with the effect on administration 
of the increasing volume and complexity of the work of local authorities. 
It was felt that there was a general decrease in civic spirit, and that the 
quality of the membership of the councils was tending to get worse. 
As regards remedies, there was total disagreement as to the effect of 
the Party system, some holding it to be disastrous, others holding it to 
be the only possible basis for effective government. A good many 
members felt that smaller committees and smaller councils would be 
advantageous in making the members feel their responsibility more 
directly. Greater delegation of powers to the committees should have 
a similar effect. By way of contrast it may be mentioned that com- 
mittees in Manchester have from twenty to thirty members, and report 
their actions every month to the City Council for confirmation. In 
Birmingham membership is limited to not more than twelve, and, 
generally speaking, they only report once every six months. 

Professor White of Chicago informed us that the average size of a 
city council in the large cities in the United States is from five to fifteen 
members, and that the reduction from the previous large councils was 
due to this same feeling that the greater responsibility involved in the 
membership of the small council would produce a better class of 
councillor. 

There was general agreement that on the whole the work of the 
individual committees was well done, but that in many cities the central 
control of the business as a whole was neglected. This was specially 
the case where the mayor was expected to devote much time to cere- 
monial work, and where he was appointed, as in English cities generally, 
for a period of one year only. In county councils it is the custom to 
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reappoint the chairman for periods of, say, five or ten years. They 
have no ceremenial duties, and the work is well done. In Scotland the 
Lord Provost is appointed for a period of three years. It was felt that 
in the English cities it is essential to have a working head, and that this 
could be secured in various ways, either by a chairman of the Council, 
or by giving the chairman of the Finance Committee or the General 
Purposes Committee the necessary authority. This is purely a matter 
of internal administration, and can be done without legislation, but is 
generally neglected in the larger English cities. 

As regards the head official, there was universal agreement that 
neither the city manager, the strong mayor, nor the burgomaster system 
was suitable to English conditions. It was felt that, broadly speaking, 
the English system of councillors taking full responsibility for policy, 
devolving that responsibility on to committees of their own members 
with a civil service whose functions are limited to advice and execution 
of policy settled by the City Council, was the best possible system for 
this country, that it should certainly be continued in principle, and 
that modifications should be in detail. The majority undoubtedly 
agreed that the position of the town clerk as chief adviser to the Council 
might be strengthened. It was held that in large cities there should be 
a chief administrator with a separate legal department, and that there 
was no reason for insisting that the chief administrator should himself 
have a legal training. One or two town clerks said that the great bulk 
of their work had nothing whatever to do with law. 

A suggestion was made that it should be the duty of the town clerk 
to make a yearly report to the Council on the lines of the report of the 
medical officer of health, but dealing, of course, with the whole of the 
work of the Council. This suggestion has behind it the authority of 
Sir Lewis Beard. It was felt that this would emphasize the position of 
the town clerk as chief adviser to the Council, and would substantially 
increase his status and authority, without in any way altering his 
position as merely the adviser to the Council. 

On the Saturday morning we discussed the question of central 
bodies for local purposes. The question of central bodies within the 
authority, such as a committee for the central purchase of stores, was 
not much discussed, for it was felt that this was a matter which must 
necessarily be dealt with by each authority to suit its own particular 
circumstances, and that it was difficult to lay down general lines. The 
main discussion dealt with the supply of information to local authorities 
by national bodies. The work that is being done by the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and other similar associations, was welcomed, 
though it was also a good deal criticized on the ground that it was not 
as effective as could be wished, and that there was plenty of room for 
expansion and improvement. 
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Similarly, it was felt that the information given by the Ministries 
was of great value. The standard form for cleansing costs recently 
issued by the Ministry of Health was instanced as enabling cities, for the 
first time, to compare their cleansing costs with those of other cities. 
Here, again, it was felt that much more could be done to supply a 
standard form of costing and information as to costs in various areas 
than is done at present, and regret was expressed that a false idea of 
economy cuts down unduly valuable information which might be 
published in this way. Reference has already been made to the fact 
that public administration is only just beginning to be recognized in the 
British universities, though a fairly effective department has now been 
established at the London School of Economics. 

Mr. Collins, in his paper, strongly recommended the formation of a 
national central body for municipal research and information founded 
to some extent on those existing in America. It was pointed out that 
whereas there was certain routine information which could only be 
effectively supplied by a government department, yet it was quite 
certain that the government department would never undertake serious 
and continuous research into the manifold problems of administration 
which require solution. Problems such as those we discussed on Friday, 
or such other problems as those of the best local areas for administering 
different services, the best form of a grant-in-aid, etc. The difficulties 
in the way of the foundation of such an institute were, firstly, the 
financial difficulty which has already been referred to and which might 
perhaps be overcome if local authorities would contribute to its main- 
tenance, and, secondly, the fact that many local authorities are not 
eager either to give information about themselves or seek information 
from central authorities. It was, however, generally felt that such a 
body would be of real value, and that a serious effort ought to be made 
to overcome these difficulties. 

Monday was devoted to the question of municipal civil service, the 
problems of examination on entry and the conditions of superannuation 
being the main subjects for discussion. There was general agreement 
on the broad aims, negatively, the avoidance of nepotism and other 
abuses ; positively, to secure the appointment of the best available 
persons and full opportunity for the training and promotion of juniors 
from the bottom of the service to the top. 

There was agreement that certain technical officers must be admitted 
at a later stage in their career when they have gained outside experience, 
but there was no agreement as to the numbers in which these senior 
officers should be admitted or under what conditions. When we came 
to discuss how we should achieve our objects, we could only find agree- 
ment on one point: that juniors should be admitted at the age of 
sixteen and by some form of examination. On the questions as to 
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whether the examination should seek to discover knowledge or capacity, 
whether it should be cultural or vocational, there was a sharp division 
of opinion. When we came to discuss the body which should be 
responsible for examinations there were no less than five suggestions : 
(1) the local authority, (2) national associations of local authorities, 
(3) the universities, (4) professional associations (N.A.L.G.O. being 
most frequently mentioned), (5) Whitley Councils. 

I think the above pretty well exhausts the subjects on which general 
agreement emerged during the week-end. Considering the variety of 
the interests and experience represented, I think the list is as long as 
can be expected and does include a few reforms of great importance, 
for which it seems likely there would be general support, and which 
could be carried through fairly easily if the driving power were available. 

Quite apart from these concrete suggestions, the week-end was, I 
believe, really useful to all who took part in it. The papers and discus- 
sions were most suggestive, and the private conversations in the courts 
and common rooms of Trinity, or on the river, were even more valuable 
to most of us. I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
officers of the I.P.A. for giving a layman the opportunity of taking part 
in so stimulating a conference, and of expressing the hope that the 
I.P.A. may go from strength to strength, and become an even more 
important factor in spreading information and increasing the efficiency 
of our Local Government. 
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Types of Administrative Organization 
in Local Government 


By I. G. Gipson, C.B.E., D.Sc. 


". comparative study of local government is almost a bare field 

in this country. But there are signs that we are passing through 
this phase of “ splendid isolation.” There is much in the practice of 
other countries from which we can learn, if not much that we can directly 
copy. 

This Paper is a sketch of the forms of local administration in the 
principal western countries, with a brief indication of their origins. 
My illustrations, for reasons of brevity and convenience, will be taken 
chiefly from municipal government. 


II. Forms oF ADMINISTRATION 


Classes are no more clear-cut in social organizations than they are in 
plant or animal life. The different forms of local administration run 
into one another, but there are a number of types which may be dis- 
tinguished. They may be stated as in the following table, in the second 
and subsequent columns of which are indicated some characteristics of 
each type. 























Amateur (A) | Paid (P) Tenure— Chosen by— a o's to 
Class or Type. or } or Short ®} Council (C) Indepentient of () 
Professional (P). Unpaid (U). Long (L). Electorate (E). ee cil, 
po es, eee 
Committee A | U Ss C R 
Professional Pp = L Cc I (largely) 
Presidential A P SorL E orC I 
Ministerial A | P L CorE R 





The headings in the second and following columns are largely self-explana- 
tory, with this qualification, that here too there are variations, as will 
be seen later, and the letters in the columns are not intended to be more 
than indicative of the usual position. 

A fifth class might have been added, the nominated, instanced by 
the new municipal system of Italy, with local administration in the hands 
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Types of Administrative Organization 


of Podestas nominated by the Central Government. I have not included 
it because I am dealing only with democratic institutions, without 
intending thereby to pass judgment. 

More than a vestige of the nominated system, however, prevails in 
continental countries in that the principal administrative officer of the 
large municipalities, the chief burgomaster, for instance, has to be 
approved by the State Government. But an important fact in this 
connection is that certain “ police” functions, including branches of 
sanitary administration, may still be State services, for which the principal 
municipal officers are used. 


III. THE CoMMITTEE SYSTEM 


The committee system is as typically British as is Parliament. Each 
department is administered by a group chosen by the council, and 
composed chiefly, usually wholly, of members of the council. The 
committee may be large or small, and may be practically independent, 
except in finance and large issues of policy, or, on the other hand, may 
be not much more than an agent accountable at short intervals. 

An important factor is that, while the official head of the department 
is not a member of the committee, he attends and takes part in the 
proceedings, which are generally private, and this amalgam of lay and 
official provides a seasoned instrument of administration. There is, 
however, in some cases a tendency for committees to enter rather too 
much into minutie, for the lay representatives to do, instead of 
controlling, work more appropriate to the paid expert. 

That local service is lay service is enshrined in historical tradition. 
Originally an obligation, it is now transformed into a privilege. Its 
customary form in modern times, the committee system, became crys- 
tallized in the comparatively simple days of the local government of 
the middle years of the last century, long before the present press of 
business. Its adaptation to the multifarious needs of modern con- 
ditions has been halting, and there is room for development. 

The committee system has passed from the mother country to the 
Dominions, where it generally prevails. 


IV. PROFESSIONAL 
1. The Burgomaster. 


The committee system may be regarded as the typical instance of 
lay administration, the burgomaster system of the professional. Under 
the latter, I include the two principal forms which it takes in Germany— 
the biirgermeisterei-verfassung and the magistrats-verfassung ; in the 
former, the burgomaster is the supreme head of the administration, 
with assistants under him; in the latter, administrative authority lies 
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with a group or college of burgomasters, the chief burgomaster being 
more in the position of first among equals, though not without functions 
which, in fact, give him a good deal of special power. There are sub- 
stantial differences between the two systems, and partisans in Germany 
cry loudly their relative virtues, but these need not trouble us in the 
present general survey. 

The burgomaster is appointed for a term of years, but, if satisfactory, 
practically for life ; the liberal terms of superannuation make it expensive 
to dispense with his services, but merit, not this barrier, is the principal 
reason for the long tenure. He wields an office of great power, wide 
influence and deep respect, and the chief burgomasters of the largest 
cities in Germany are among the leading public men, and have given 
more than one Chancellor to the Empire. 

While the council decide finance and large issues of policy, the burgo- 
master is largely independent of them in administration, though liable 
to be called to book by them. He bears somewhat the same relation to 
his council as a Prime Minister in this country to Parliament, but with 
many differences. The analogy is, however, the truer in that he often 
has a predominating influence in policy. 

Committees are used under this system—committees, incidentally, 
to which competent citizens not on the council are freely appointed. 
But these committees are adjuncts of administration, not, as with us, 
the instruments, and are more in the nature of advisory or watching 
committees. 

The origins of the modern burgomaster system may be found in the 
historical conditions which in the early years of the last century after 
the travail of the Napoleonic incursion gave a bureaucratic impetus to 
the governmental institutions of Germany, though these but carried on 
a still earlier tradition and practice. Under the tempest of democracy 
which swept the country after the recent war the system wavered, and 
indeed in some parts, as in Bavaria, substantial modifications were intro- 
duced and have been maintained, while in some other parts more drastic 
changes were attempted and in failure abandoned. It is significant that 
the waves which beat on the more autocratic form of the burgomaster 
system have now much receded, and it looks as though the system is 
not likely to be seriously modified. If it gains this signal victory, it 
has to be conceded that not least among the reasons will be the 
marked services which it has rendered to the local government of the 
country. 


2. The City Manager. 

A newer form of professional administration is that of the city 
manager. This is much the most interesting experiment of recent 
years in local administration. 
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Types of Administrative Organization 


The city manager is the head of the administration. He appoints 
his own departmental chiefs. He is not supposed (but supposition and 
fact do not by any means always accord) to interfere in local politics, 
and finance and policy rest with the council. His appointment is by 
the council, without any specified term of years; and he can be dis- 
missed by them, and there is no brake on the council’s will in the form of 
superannuation. : 

This is the pure milk of the gospel, grade A; but in the practical 
samples in the United States, there is liberal adulteration and plentifui 
variety. The city manager often becomes tangled in local politics. 
Changes in office are frequent. But the miracle would be if these things 
did not happen in the United States, having regard to the soil in which 
the new plants have to grow ; and they should not be allowed to obscure 
the good crops of achievement already harvested. 

In the United States, the city manager system has spread rapidly, 
but new things do spread rapidly there, like prairie fires with readily 
kindled wood. More significant are the facts that, though most of the 
city manager towns are still small, the system is making steady, if slow, 
headway among the larger cities, and that competent observers praise 
the results where the new system has been adopted, results obtained 
partly no doubt because the broom is new, but also because the broom is 
of better make. 

The city manager system is a deliberate attempt to fashion an instru- 
ment of administration for modern needs, and herein lies its great interest. 
It is inspired by the methods of proved success in private business. 
It is significant that, in the sphere of local government which the man 
of the States is apt to rank highest, indeed to treat as almost holy ground, 
that of education, which is often under separate government, the principle 
of the city manager has been much adopted, the administrative head 
being designated School Superintendent. 


V. PRESIDENTIAL 


1. The United States. 

I use this term to designate the system where a lay head of the 
administration is appointed, directly by the electorate or otherwise, 
substantially independent of any representative council, though effec- 
tively limited by the independent powers of the latter. I have called 
it presidential, because the most familiar example of this system is the 
office of President of the United States (though, in fact, the powers of this 
office are far from what is generally supposed). 

In the United States itself, the system is typified in local government 
by the “ strong mayor” of recent years, who is directly chosen by the 
electors as head of the administration, with power to appoint his own 
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heads of departments (or boards, as is often the practice), and indepen- 
dent in these matters of the council, which, however, has the power of 
the purse and is responsible for “ legislation,’ the formulation of general 
Tules and policy. 

The “ strong mayor ” was a deliberate attempt to get away from the 
lack of responsibility and the abuses of councils, and of officials directly 
elected by the people for particular posts, a practice of simple innocence 
which still much prevails in the United States. Virtue was held more 
likely if there was but “ one head to chop off,” and the Presidential office 
provided an honoured precedent. The new system, as new systems are 
apt to do, worked wonders in the beginning ; and even though its promise 
is now a little dimmed, it has solid achievement to its credit and is the 
most serious rival to the latest challenger, the city manager. 


2. France. 


France exhibits what may be regarded as another example of the 
presidential type. The head of the municipal administration is the 
mayor, elected by the council for a short term of years, which may, 
however, be extended indefinitely if the mayor’s party continues in 
power. 

The mayor is unpaid, and is chosen from the leading men in the party’s 
counsels. The position is of influence and importance. Many of the 
Ministers of State, such as M. Herriot of Lyons, made their reputation 
as mayors, and have continued to hold their offices when ministers. 

The system dates from the centralizing days of Napoleon, when the 
mayor was but a nominee of the central Government, though, like much 
else of Napoleonic reform, it was but a further push of what already 
existed. Democracy transformed nomination into election by the local 
council, but in fact the State, through the prefect, still sits on top. 


VI. THE MINISTERIAL 


A word of caution at the outset. To the Britisher, “ ministerial ”’ 
means his own Parliamentary system, with ministers changing with 
Parliamentary majorities. This does not apply to municipal administra- 
tion ; nevertheless, ‘‘ ministerial’’ is, I think, a correct appellation of 
the systems which I am about to describe, having regard to their basic 
intentions. 


1, Europe. 


It is significant that the cabinet system, so marked a feature of national 
government in Britain, has not developed in local government, though 
the London County Council shows some traces of it. The reason lies 
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partly, though by no means wholly, in the much larger sphere of adminis- 
tration, as distinguished from policy, in local affairs. 

The local administration of some continental countries, however, 
provide some approach to ministerial government, though, as already 
indicated, very different from that of a cabinet. In these cases, the 
heads of departments are usually chosen from members of the council, 
each party being represented generally in proportion to its strength at 
the time of appointment. These heads of departments, who may be 
termed aldermen or burgomasters or other distinctive title, are primarily 
lay, not professional, officials ; but are paid and are appointed for a term 
of years, which usually is extended if service is satisfactory and there is 
no marked party change. The administrative head of the local adminis- 
tration, however, is usually a professional burgomaster, appointed by 
the council but subject to confirmation by the central Government. 

This system prevails in northern countries, such as Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark, and in Switzerland and Austria. It presents an interesting 
attempt to reconcile continuity of service and democratic control. It is 
historically and in fact an endeavour to put into democratic dress 
the bureaucratic system of local administration which still generally 
prevails in Germany. 


2. United States. 


The naive practice of the direct election of officials, which still so 
largely prevails in the United States, may be regarded as a primitive 
form of the ministerial type. The States, in their restive efforts for 
salvation by mechanism, have evolved a less elementary variant, in the 
commission form of local government, where a few representatives are 
elected as commissioners and each one is placed in independent charge 
of a department, and all together perform the “ legislative ’’ functions 
of acouncil. The system was devised almost by accident, but its success 
in putting Galveston on its feet after a tidal disaster won it warm advocates 
and many followers ; but it has now been eclipsed by its rival systems, 
those of the strong mayor and the city manager. 


VII. ConcLusIon 


A detailed examination of the relative merits of these systems would 
be beyond the compass of this Paper. In any event, not detailed reasons 
and arguments but broad social tendencies will usually determine what 
will prevail in any country. At the same time it is significant that, 
outside the committee system, the tendency is to put administrative 
responsibility largely on one pair of shoulders. 

How fully to use the expert while avoiding his blinkers, and, above 
all, assuring informed representative control ; how to foster that speciali- 
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zation which is essential for effective mastery of modern problems while 
at the same time escaping that departmentalism which is the pitfall of 
administration, expert and lay, and to weld all into a proportioned whole 
for the common good ; how to provide for the present while steering a 
long-term course suited to a continuing community with a long life 
before it—these are some of the ingredients in the task of local 
administration. 

Mechanism alone provides no solution. The driving forces are habits 
and traditions, interests and aspirations. The most likely course for 
prudent efficiency is to find out what organization is ideally best and to 
work for its nearest approximation in harmony with prevailing institutions 
and thus to assure the fullest advantage of their backing of tradition and 
experience. 
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Internal Organization of Local 
Authorities 


The effect on administrative organization and methods of the 
increasing scope and diversity in their work as concerning :— 
(a) The elected Councillor ; 
(b) — and their relations to the Council and to each 
other. 


By A. Grierson, S.S.C. 
Town Clerk of Edinburgh 


HE remarkable development of local administration in recent times 
may well give rise to the question whether in increasing .the scope 
and diversity of the work of local authorities sufficient consideration has 
been given to the administrative machine. The statute book contains 
numerous Acts of Parliament imposing new duties on local authorities, 
and the list is continually being added to. Not only so, but as a result 
of the administrative action of Government departments the duties 
and responsibilities of local authorities are increasing year by year. The 
Parliamentary and Government authorities who have decreed that certain 
public duties and functions should be administered locally have apparently 
taken for granted that the existing local administrative bodies are reason- 
ably well qualified to carry out these duties and functions efficiently. At 
any rate, so far as parliamentary enactments are concerned, very little 
attention has been given to this subject since the Municipal Reform Acts 
of the thirties of last century. It is not necessary for the purposes of 
this Paper to examine in any great detail the development of local govern- 
ment—and in speaking of local government I am referring only to that 
sphere of local government of which I have some knowledge, that of 
a Scottish town council—but two outstanding points may be referred to. 
These are inter-related and concern (1) duties, and (2) resources. 
The present-day town councils are called upon to discharge duties of 
a nature and complexity which were certainly not contemplated one 
hundred years ago or so. The duties of a town council as constituted 
after the passing of the Municipal Reform Act (including the duties of 
the bodies known in Scotland as ‘‘ Police Commissioners ”’ which, although 
originally separate, were afterwards merged in town councils) were of 
a comparatively humdrum description. They were concerned mainly 
with such rudimentary provisions for maintaining law and order as were 
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then considered adequate, and with the provision of such things as 
drainage, paving, lighting, scavenging, and the like, which were of direct 
service or “ beneficial” to the ratepayer. In levying and recovering 
rates for such services no feeling of hardship was engendered, since the 
rates then represented payment for value received. Now, as every one 
knows, town councils are not concerned merely with providing purely 
local services. They have in addition to provide services of a more or 
less general application which are of a national or semi-national character. 
These additional services, although of a national character, have been 
devolved on local authorities for administrative reasons, and the expendi- 
ture in respect of these services is described as “‘ onerous ”’ inasmuch as 
the ratepayer gets no direct return. The devolution of such duties on 
local authorities more or less seriously disturbed the administrative 
machine on the financial side. It certainly had inequitable results giving 
rise to the vexed question of the relationship of local rates to imperial 
taxation. Not merely on the financial, but also on the administrative 
side the effects of the devolution of such duties on local authorities have 
been far reaching. They involve as regards the official highly skilled 
and technical qualifications, and as regards the councillor a great deal 
of time and attention, if the duties are to be carried out with that degree 
of efficiency which their importance warrants. They also involve difficult 
questions, formerly unknown, in regard to such matters as Government 
grants and subventions, Government control,and the relationship generally 
of the local authority to the central authorities. 

But the change in the nature and extent of the duties of a town council 
in modern times does not stop there. In the case of the larger town 
councils, at least, there have been added the provision and administration 
of public utility undertakings, which may for convenience be designated 
“The Trading Departments,” such as tramways (or transport), water, 
gas, and electricity. Each of these undertakings is of the nature of a 
business concern comparable with some of the very large business concerns 
carried on by private enterprise. So far as regards its constitution, the 
town council, upon whose shoulders this vast development of duties and 
functions has been thrown, is the same town council which one hundred 
years ago was charged only with the administration of the humdrum 
duties before referred to. The question whether, notwithstanding this 
development, the existing administrative machine can function with 
efficiency depends largely upon personnel and organization, but it is also 


bound up with the second outstanding point before referred to, viz. the | 


question of resources. 
While the devolution of new duties on local authorities has given rise 
to difficulties in regard to rating, it has also created the problem of the 


small authority. If local authorities were to be set up for the first time | 
to-day to carry out the duties now falling to these bodies, it is almost | 
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inconceivable that the existing units or areas of administration would be 
preserved. This problem is acute in Scotland, where there is an 
abnormally large number of small communities with all the powers of 
a town council. For example, 19 have a population of less than 1,000, 
and 121 have a population over 1,000, but under 7,000. Some of these 
burghs are very ancient, but there are others of more recent standing, due 
no doubt to the fact that under the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, 
any small community of 700 persons or more can take steps to form 
themselves into a burgh. In some of these small burghs a rate of 1d. 
per £ may only bring in from £9 to £25. It is obvious that it is not 
reasonably practicable for a local authority with such meagre resources 
to attempt to carry out with efficiency the comprehensive duties now falling 
to a town council in the department, say, of public heaith. No doubt 
under the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, such authorities, if they 
think fit, may combine for various purposes—and they do combine for 
such purposes as the provision of hospitals, etc., but in too many cases 
they do not think fit to pool their resources. It seems likely that this 
problem of the small authority may be dealt with in the near future, but 
certainly it can be predicated of such authorities that the assumption 
that they are reasonably well qualified to carry out efficiently the duties 
and functions now falling to a local authority is not well founded. 

Eliminating the small authority with inadequate resources, and 
assuming that the question of the relationship of local rates to imperial 
taxes can be put upon a proper basis, the question may be raised whether 
existing town councils are fitted to carry on with due regard to economy 
and efficiency the functions and duties now devolving upon them. Toa 
large extent this is a question depending (1) upon the continuance of that 
spirit of civic patriotism which has produced in the past so many capable 
administrators amongst members of town councils and other local bodies, 
and (2) upon proper organization. 

Unless reliance can be placed in the future as in the past upon this 
spirit of civic patriotism, the question may require to be faced whether 
it would be in the public interest to adopt some other form of municipal 
administration, such as that of a city manager or a paid city commission. 
One of the disturbing facts in the situation is that the great development 
which has taken place in municipal administration may by itself act as 
a deterrent against the kind of man who is most needed in local administra- 
tion—that is to say, the man who has some aptitude for administration, 
and who has had some business training and experience—coming forward 
to offer his services. Such a man in considering whether or not he 
should stand for election to the town council might not unnaturally seek 
to get some general idea of the nature and extent of the duties expected 
of him. He would probably require to cull his information from various 
sources, but in the end the picture in the case of a city like Edinburgh 
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would be something like this: The affairs of the city are managed by 
a town council of 71 members. The work of the town council is divided 
amongst 16 standing committees. The city has a population of 420,000. 
It has an area of 32,402 acres. It has a rateable valuation of nearly 
£5,000,000. It has 300 miles of public streets. The municipality employ 
about 6,000 persons in the various departments. These departments 
(some of them of considerable magnitude) include the following: 
transport, water, gas, and electricity undertakings, public health services 
(including several hospitals), housing, watching, cleansing, and lighting, 
roads and streets, sewers, public parks, and playgrounds, sports and 
recreation ground (including golf, bowling, cricket, lawn tennis, etc.), 
public baths, public wash-houses, public halls, fire brigade, etc. The 
municipality has a capital debt for all purposes (including trading under- 
takings) of £11,273,540. Its annual ordinary expenditure amounts to 
about £4,000,000. 

A town council candidate of the class indicated might well be daunted 
by this picture. He would no doubt be in some business or employment, 
and it might seem to him that he could not afford to give the time or the 
attention for such exacting and diversified duties as would appear to be 
required from a member of a modern town council, who genuinely desires 
to take upon his shoulders a fair share of the burden of administration. 
From this point of view alone a proper system of municipal organization 
is of the utmost importance, because it is only by some such means that 
it would be possible to assure such a type of municipal candidate that it is 
quite possible and practicable to reconcile the claims of his own business 
or employment with the claims which his public duties would make 
upon him. 

Indeed, organization on right lines of the work of a town council is 
essential in the case of any large city. Some years ago the City of Edin- 
burgh extended its boundaries and amalgamated with the adjoining burgh 
of Leith. One of the former members of Leith town council, who became 
a member of the larger body, once said to me: ‘‘ When I was in the Leith 
town council I was a member of all the standing committees, and I knew 
something about everything that was going on, but since I came up to 
Edinburgh I am only allowed to be a member of a few of the committees, 
and I have no knowledge of what is going on in the committees of which 
I am not a member.’’ It is probably not unnatural that a member who 
has newly joined a town council should think that he ought to make 
himself familiar with and keep in touch with the details of the various 
departments. He will soon find that in this, as in other matters, it is 
impossible ‘‘ to make all knowledge his province.’ He will require either 
(as set out in the notes sent to me for the subject of this Paper) : 

(a) To confine himself chiefly to broad issues of policy and administra- 
tion ; or 
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(b) To specialize in the work of a particular committee or com- 
mittees ; or — 

(c) To combine (a) and (6), which would appear to be the ideal arrange- 
ment. 

The essential feature of the organization required seems to me to be 
a further development of the committee system. In my view (speaking 
of the body with which I am directly connected), the town council at 
present concerns itself far too much with details of administration. It 
has often been the subject of remark that some large matter involving 
it may be an expenditure of {100,000 or upwards is passed with very little 
discussion, while a comparatively trivial matter is the subject of long and 
heated discussion. There ought to be a proper distinction drawn between 
matters which may be discussed in open council and matters which 
should be relegated toa committee. On broad lines this distinction might 
be based on parliamentary practice, that is to say, matters which might 
be discussed in open council would be matters appropriate to a second 
reading discussion of a Parliamentary Bill. In other words, questions 
of policy should be determined by the council, and it should be left to 
committees to carry that policy into effect, and attend to all the details 
of administration. This, of course, involves that a much greater latitude 
should be given to committees than obtains at present. In point of fact, 
the development adumbrated is that of as complete a delegation to com- 
mittees as possible. This would permit—apart from other advantages— 
members specializing in particular branches of municipal administration. 
Of course it would not be necessary that a councillor should be a member 
of many of the standing committees. In Edinburgh the practice is that 
a councillor should not be a member of more than three, or, at the outside, 
four committees ; but if there is any particular matter in which he is 
interested not falling within the jurisdiction of the committees of which 
he is a member, it is his privilege to give notice of a motion in regard to 
such matter, and he is thereby zpso facto added to the committee until 
his motion is disposed of. 

This policy of delegation to committees may be open to objection 
unless adequate safeguards are provided. In particular it is essential 
that the council should retain strict control over finance. The more 
efficient and zealous a committee is, the more inclined is it to run away 
with the harrows from the financial point of view, that is to say, it may 
overspend in relation to the activities of other committees. I cannot 
think of any better safeguards than are provided by the financial system 
which operates in Edinburgh. This system may be briefly described as 
follows: Prior to the commencement of the financial year, each committee 
makes up its yearly estimate or budget. This estimate, before it is sub- 
mitted to the council, is subjected to a close scrutiny. For the purpose of 
this scrutiny a small sub-committee of the Finance Committee is appointed. 
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All the estimates of the different committees are submitted to this sub- 
committee. The sub-committee goes over the estimate along with the 
convener (z.e. chairman) and official of the standing committee, which in 
practice means that the convener and official are required to put up a 
case in support of any new project or increased expenditure included in 
the estimates. After the estimates have been subjected to this scrutiny, 
they are passed on to the Finance Committee. They are then sent up to 
the town council for preliminary consideration. In this way the council 
are provided with a conspectus of the financial requirements for the 
ensuing year. The estimates, however, are not finally disposed of at this 
stage. They are remitted back to the different committees, and each 
committee can then revise them in the light of the requirements of the 
other committees. The same procedure as before is then gone through— 
that is to say, the estimates in their revised form are, after being approved 
by the standing committee, submitted to the scrutiny of the estimates 
sub-committee, and after that to the Finance Committee and the town 
council before becoming final. Expenditure not provided for in the 
estimates is not allowed to be incurred during the year, unless the proposal 
to incur such expenditure is specially brought before the Finance Committee 
and approved by the council. 

The scrutiny of the estimates for the year is apt to confine itself mainly 
to increased expenditure or to new schemes involving additional expendi- 
ture. It may be, however, that through lapse of time or change of cir- 
cumstances expenditure which has been sanctioned in former years may 
no longer be necessary or justifiable. With a view to ascertaining whether 
such expenditure might be cut down or other economies effected, a new 
check has been inaugurated under which the estimates sub-committee 
(not at the time the estimates are under consideration, but at their leisure), 
in conjunction with the committee concerned and its officials, make a 
detailed examination of all the items of expenditure effeiring to a particular 
department, and in this way overhaul the whole organization of that 
department. It should also be mentioned that in addition to the audit 
by the official auditor, who is an independent chartered or incorporated 
accountant appointed by the Secretary of State, each department is 
subject to a very efficient internal audit conducted by a special depart- 
ment of the city chamberlain (the official who in Scotland corresponds 
to the city treasurer in England). 

With financial safeguards such as have been described it ought to be 
possible for a system of extensive delegation to committees working 
satisfactorily and efficiently. Such a system would also lend itself to 
committees obtaining the services as co-opted members of persons who 
are not members of the town council, but who have special qualifications 
or aptitude for the work of a particular committee. Except in one or 
two minor matters it is not usual for a town council in Scotland—where 
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education is still administered by separate ad hoc authorities—to have 
co-opted members of a committee, but with the specialization which is 
inevitable in the case of large undertakings such a development might 
have advantages. 

Apart from finance, another danger might emerge from any extensive 
system of delegation. A committee might be inclined to operate as a 
water-tight compartment without co-ordination with other departments 
of the corporation, particularly if, as a trading committee, it has its own 
separate managerial, secretarial, and financial officers. While there may 
be no express provision for securing co-ordination between committees, 
lack of co-ordination may indirectly be obviated in various ways. The 
following may be mentioned: (1) Through the Finance Committee of the 
corporation having an oversight (although not a veto) over the finance 
of all the spending committees ; (2) through certain of the officials of the 
corporation, e.g. the town clerk and the financial officer having cognizance 
of the work of all the committees ; (3) through members of the corpora- 
tion being members of several committees, with the result that when 
a proposal comes before a committee affecting the work of some other 
committee it is usually found that members of that other committee are 
present and can represent their views ; and (4) in the long run the town 
council itself may act as the co-ordinating body. 

It has already been remarked that each of the trading undertakings 
of the corporation is of the nature of a business concern comparable with 
some of the very large business concerns carried on by private enterprise. 
I do not refer to this for the purpose of discussing the pros and cons 
of municipal trading, but merely for the purpose of considering the 
matter from the point of view of organization. What should be the 
proper organization for the municipal administration of a public utility 
undertaking ? Most people would say, rightly enough, that the organi- 
zation should approximate as closely as possible to that of a limited 
liability company. This is very nearly what happens with the committee 
system. The committee represents the board of directors, and the 
convener of the committee the chairman of the board. (Perhaps I 
should explain that “‘ Convener ”’ is the title given in Scotland to the 
chairman of a committee.) Members of committees do not always think 
of their responsibilities in this light, but the more extensive the delega- 
tion to the committee the more will they be encouraged to do so. For 
the success of such a system it is apparent that a great deal will depend, 
on the one hand, on the convener of the committee, who is to fill the réle 
of a chairman of directors, and, on the other hand, on the technical 
official who is at the head of the undertaking. In the case of a large 
undertaking it is impossible that any committee could be in direct 
touch with the details of the business, which require to be attended to 
from day today. No doubt this is primarily the business of the technical 
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official, but the administration is carried on more efficiently and satis- 
factorily where the official can consult with his convener at every stage. 
It is not necessary that the convener should himself be an expert, but 
though a layman he should take some pains to make himself acquainted 
with the nature of the business carried on by the department. The 
combination of an expert official and a lay convener who is keen on his 
job, provided they are temperamentally suited to work together, is a 
most valuable aid to efficient administration. I have known quite a 
number of such combinations, and I am so much impressed by the 
happy results achieved that I am convinced that in this direction more 
than in any other is good administration likely to be secured. Un- 
fortunately there is a tendency to regard appointment to a convenership 
as one of the “‘ honours ”’ in the disposal of the council, and a capable 
convener has often to yield up his office, not because he is unwilling to 
continue to give his services in that capacity, but merely to permit of the 
honours going round. 

In the daily routine of a large department it is so often necessary to 
make immediate decisions on matters which require to be instantly dis- 
posed of—although they may have far-reaching consequences—that it 
would be a misfortune if confidence could not be placed in the convener 
and the official. Granting that these offices are filled with the right kind 
of men, the more responsibility which can be placed on their shoulders 
the better, subject, of course, to their having the common sense and 
tact not to arrogate to themselves functions which properly belong to 
the committee. Whether, in order to obtain and retain the services 
of the right kind of man, a convener of an important committee should 
receive some payment for his services, is a question which may be postu- 
lated ; but any departure from the existing voluntary system would 
require a great deal of consideration. 

While advocating that where possible the convener and official should 
work together, I am far from suggesting that the official should not on 
occasion act on his own responsibility. Indeed, there are many matters 
where it is essential that he should do so. It is difficult to lay down 
rules defining the limits of his responsibility—it depends in a great many 
cases on the nature of his office—but an official should always see that 
the authority of his committee, where such is necessary, is duly obtained 
and that his actions are in consonance with the policy which the council 
or the committee may have adopted. 

The extension of the work of local authorities is apt to lead in some 
cases to rivalry between officials and departments. The most notable 
instance is to be found where a gas undertaking and an electricity under- 
taking are carried on by the same corporation. To some extent these 
departments are competitors, and friction is not unknown. Something 
of this nature is probably unavoidable. It may also be that too many 
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separate departments are created. In Edinburgh the question of the 
combination of departments has frequently given rise to discussion with- 
out in some cases the question being finally settled. It may be mentioned, 
however, that in the case of the Public Health services, a satisfactory 
co-ordination was achieved. There is now in the Public Health Depart- 
ment a regular hierarchy of officials, each having a defined sphere under 
a supreme head, viz. the Medical Officer of Health. 

There are several matters where it is eminently desirable that there 
should be the closest co-ordination of the various departments, e.g. 
the purchase of stores and supplies generally. There is usually not 
much difficulty in the officials acting together in such matters, and 
arrangements are usually made for the appointment of a joint committee 
representing the departments concerned. 

Apart from such obvious matters of joint concern to the different 
departments, it is extremely desirable that there should be sufficient 
co-ordination of different departments. I have not, however, found 
that there is any need for one officer being appointed who should be 
responsible to the local authority for the general supervision of official 
work. As a general rule, an official, while keen on the work of his own 
department, has sufficient common sense to recognize that he is not 
independent of his brother officials, and is not averse to consult with 
them where the need for such consultation arises. The appointment of 
any supervising official is more likely to be a source of friction than a 
means to securing better co-ordination. What is needed is not so much 
a supervising officer as a liaison officer, and in most cases town councils 
have at their hand an officer or officers who could act as such, viz. in 
their town clerk and financial officer. Both of these officials, while 
having their own special duties to attend to, have cognizance of the 
work of all the other departments, and so far as officials are concerned 
one way to secure co-ordination without unnecessary friction (and 
probably as effective a way as any other) is to keep the different depart- 
ments in touch through one or other or both of these two officers. It not 
infrequently happens that where a question arises affecting various 
departments the town clerk on his own initiative calls a meeting of the 
various officials for the purpose of discussing the question with a view 
to a common policy being laid down and adhered to. 

From the standpoint of the official, the most important point which 
arises in considering the effect of the growth of the work of local autho- 
rities is the paramount necessity for local authorities obtaining and 
retaining the services of well-trained officials of good standing. At 
present too many appointments of local government officials are made 
in a haphazard manner, and it sometimes happens that local authorities 
do not act towards their officials in such a way as to attract the best 
kind of men to the service. The Civil Service of this country enjoys a 
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well-earned reputation, and it offers rewards and inducements sufficient 
to make it an attractive profession. There does not seem to be any 
reason why the local government service should not have the same 
attractions and an equal status. Indeed, from many points of view the 
work of a local government official has attractions which are superior 
to the work of the Civil Servant, in respect that much of that work is of 
a constructive nature, and in many ways is more varied and interesting 
than that of the Civil Service. In the matter of superannuation a great 
deal has been done in recent years to improve the position of local govern- 
ment officers, and I agree with a writer in a recent number of the 
Municipal Journal that ‘“‘ what is needed now is the impulse that will 
invoke the gradual evolution of a National Local Government Official 
Service.” 
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The effect on administrative organization and methods of the 
increasing scope and diversity in their work as concerning :— 
(a) The elected Councillor ; 
(b) — and their relations to the Council and to each 
other. 


By Sir Henry S. Keitu 


AS the increasing scope and diversity of the work of local authori- 

ties, in recent years, had an effect on administrative organization 

and methods to such an extent as to change the quality and duties of 

the elected councillor? Has it called for a new type of official, or changed 

the relations of councillor and official, or the relations of officials to each 
other ? 

These questions admit of no categorical answer, but they may, with 
qualifications, predicates, and postulates, be answered in the affirmative 
or negative—with a considerable amount of support, from facts and 
experience, for either side. 

The writer has been a member of a town council, uninterruptedly, 
for thirty-six years. In the same council his father sat for forty-three 
years, for the last ten of which they sat together, so that a personal 
knowledge and tradition of changed times, changing conditions, and 
changing types of representatives enable him to estimate the relative 
values of generalization on broad issues of policy and administration, 
and specialization on particular branches of local authority work. 

The councillor who has not a grasp of the aim and scope of policy and 
administration in local government work is scarcely capable of specializing 
in any particular branch of it. But when he possesses vision, combined 
with a realization of the limitations within which local administration 
can be carried on, he can specialize on any particular branch of the 
work which appeals to him. Generally speaking, his fellow-councillors 
recognize the man who has a gift of specialization, and assign to him a 
post in which his gifts can best be utilized. The numerous committees 
into which public bodies are divided afford scope for a great variety of 
talent. Given time and continuity, the suitable man gravitates towards 
the post or committee in which he can most fruitfully exercise his powers, 
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and this all the more readily if he has displayed any natural aptitude 
for the work. 

Three difficulties stand in the way: (1) A seat in council is always 
subject to the precarious arbitrament of the polls; the elector has little 
knowledge of a councillor’s real work in committee, and if the election 
is run on party lines good service is not infrequently ignored. (2) In 
the appointment of chairman, and conveners of committees, there exists 
in many councils the vicious principle of ‘‘ honours going round,”’ and of 
changing the personnel of committees every three years. The best 
service can always be given, everything else being equal, by the man 
who has had experience of, and knows the history of, the work engaged 
in. And (3) the party system of representation is not only inimical to 
the better men of any party offering their services, but is frequently 
prejudicial to getting the best service from such representatives of the 
party as are found willing to undertake the work. 

In all forms of local administration, the only policy that can secure 
and keep the best men in public life is to abolish the party ticket, and to 
select men of all parties best fitted to carry out the statutory duties of 
the office concerned, with fidelity to the ratepayers and fearlessness of 
party wire-pullers. 

The extension of the functions of local authorities (writing now with 
special reference to Scottish conditions) has not to any great extent 
affected the relation of the elected member to the duties of his office. 
He has to devote more time to it. He has to make a greater personal 
sacrifice of his own time and business interests, but he cannot avoid the 
sacrifice, and never could avoid it, without neglecting the trust he had 
assumed of his own volition. Within the ambit of policy, and, still 
less, within the ambit of administration, there is little real scope for 
originality and self-expression ; the real choice is between laziness or 
indifference, and work or earnestness. In every branch of local adminis- 
tration, there is great scope for whole-hearted zeal. 

Parenthetically, it may here be observed, that in view of the inquiry 
made by the Institute of Public Administration into the effect and reper- 
cussion of the increase of work in local administration, it is somewhat 
remarkable that the tendency of the central Government seems to veer 
towards the abolition of separate departments of local services, e.g. 
Boards of Guardians, National Health Insurance Committees, smaller 
administrative areas, etc. It seems obvious that the effect of any such 
abolition will be to impose upon the already overloaded larger local 
authorities, the additional burden of duties involving a vast amount of 
detailed administration. Local centralization can indeed be carried too 
far, and the abolition of small authorities who may be the heirs of 
centuries of local self-government, cannot be viewed without the gravest 
concern. To increase the franchise to its fullest limits, but mistrust its 
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exercise within its ancient landmarks, is a political paradox, at once a 
giving and withholding of freedom. Again, if the larger local authori- 
ties are entrusted with a variety of functions, there is implied the necessity 
of departmentalizing these functions, and it is patent that members of 
an authority will become, through force of circumstances, interested in 
special branches of the authority’s activities. The opportunities for 
doing so are already manifold. Many burghs and some counties have 
under their administration waterworks, gasworks, generating stations 
for electricity. With few exceptions, the Scottish burghs are the road 
authorities within their areas. Every burgh, irrespective of size, is a 
public health authority. It is also a rating authority for all purposes, 
and a voting area under the Temperance (Scotland) Act. Furthermore, 
the introduction of housing within the ambit of public health, and the 
importance attached thereto since the war, have made tor new local 
problems and controversies, centring round questions of economy, social 
obligation and financial method. Within this diversity it follows, 
accordingly, that every member of a town council must combine, if he 
is to take his duties seriously, a sound acquaintance with the broader 
issues of policy and administration, together with a definite amount of 
specialization. 

While the councillor must observe the law which rules procedure, 
he may have grave doubts as to the wisdom of its policy, and may 
administer it with considerable misgiving. He has, however (in Scot- 
land), opportunities through the Convention of Royal Burghs (which 
dates from the eleventh century) or the Association of County Councils, 
of presenting motions and resolutions, if supported by a majority of 
his colleagues, disapproving of any Act or suggested amendment of it. 
The extension of local authority functions has not limited his right to 
make such representations, nor in any way impaired his capacity for 
doing so. And, though it has less weight, his views can be transmitted 
direct to the Government department concerned, by his council. A 
councillor cannot initiate any such representation of policy and adminis- 
tration unless he has been keeping himself abreast of modern legislation ; 
but this is nothing new. In all public bodies, there are many repre- 
sentatives whose duties are discharged in a perfunctory manner. 

The quantity of legislative enactments in recent years, and the 
frequency of amendments of recent Acts, make it difficult for the average 
layman to be conversant with the details of the laws he has to administer 
in his capacity of councillor, bailie, guardian, or educationist. And, 
while it is his duty to acquire a sound grasp of the provisions of the 
Acts he has to administer, the clerks, and executive officer of the depart- 
ment concerned, are there to inform, guide, and direct him in keeping 
within legal limits as regards both policy and administration. 

Whatever guidance, opposition, or support the central Government 
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may receive from sources outside of Parliament, in any further develop- 
ment, limitation, or transfer of local authority functions, no person or 
body of persons will be more vocal, and none better able to pronounce 
on their probable results than the existing elected councillors. 

If the extension of local authority functions makes it necessary for 
an elected councillor to specialize, e.g. in education, public health, poor 
relief, health insurance, or revenue earning departments, then, ultimately, 
it will be urged that it is an error of public policy to have all these activi- 
ties concentrated within one local council. It could, with great cogency 
and reason, be argued that a single body of men and women, specializing 
in one particular public activity, and responsible for its administration 
alone, would be the most effective and efficient instrument for local 
service. A specializing council would be the logical result of specializing 
councillors, and we would have a demand for a reversion to a number 
of ad hoc councils, each dealing with a separate branch of local 
administration. 

If we had a sufficient number of public-spirited, unpaid citizens 
to “ go round,” this might be the best way ; but at least half a century’s 
experience of the present franchise is necessary before we can even begin 
to form a sound judgment as to what is the best, i.e. the most economic 
and the most efficient, form of local government. One of the less efficient 
ways, if not the least efficient, will be to obliterate the ancient land- 
marks of local government within which social life and order has hitherto 
functioned peacefully. 

Neither central nor local government interference is desirable on its 
own account ; neither is necessary for its own sake. The idea that every- 
body must be governed is a mere obsession of democracy and a dementia 
of tyrants. If ‘“‘ Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to 
provide for human wants,” a recognition of its necessity in some form, 
and a demand for it by reasoning minds, should precede its intrusion on 
well-ordered communities. 

Is it admitted that there is a growing necessity for co-ordinating the 
different branches of work of the local authorities >—or that there has 
been either a deliberate or an unavoidable neglect of co-ordination ? 

Possibly the conclusions of the Maclean committee have led public 
opinion in the direction of thinking that the functions of Poor Law 
Authorities, in an emasculated form, may with advantage be transferred 
to other local authorities. But the additional work imposed on them 
since the war has not increased the necessity for the abolition of Poor 
Law Authorities. It has rather increased the necessity for their function- 
ing as a separate authority, with more clearly defined financial powers, 
and enlarged sources of contribution, including the Treasury. If, on the 
other hand, unemployment ceased to be regarded as a local affair, and 
was accepted as a national one, its relief would function exclusively 
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through the employment bureaux, that is to say, through Government 
officials. Normal poor relief would continue to be administered locally, 
and the question remains, by whom ? 

The fact that old age pensions and widow’s pensions are being 
administered nationally reminds us that some forms of poor relief have 
passed out of the hands of local authorities, but it does not follow that 
that is a fixed and unalterable arrangement. This form of State aid 
might ultimately be linked up with National Health Insurance. The 
latter, in its turn, might become exclusively a State administered activity. 
Much will depend upon the fidelity with which surplus funds of societies 
are being administered. Apart from that merely fiduciary consideration, 
it cannot be accepted as essentially just, and eternally right, that funds 
which are to the greater extent contributed by employers and the State, 
should be funded and administered by, or on behalf of, the contributors 
of the smaller proportion only. The logic of the position must ultimately 
lead to all health insurance funds being vested in the State as trustee 
for the beneficiaries, and these not exclusively the members of approved 
societies. 

The considerations of equity contained in the preceding paragraph 
apply to other problems arising in connection with the co-ordination of 
the different branches of local service, though in a lesser degree. 

Co-ordination proper includes the co-ordination of services carried 
on by adjacent authorities as well as by authorities acting within the 
same area. 

In Scotland, the education authority covers the largest field. Four 
cities—Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Glasgow—are self-contained 
educationally, though, under the poor law, Glasgow is administered by 
at least eight parish councils. With the exception of these cities, educa- 
tion is administered in each county by the education authority. The 
authority administers medical inspection and treatment for the whole 
school population. The public health authorities are responsible, 
nevertheless, for the health of the whole population. They are in direct 
contact with the children through the notification of births, maternity 
homes, and child welfare centres, up to five years of age. They provide 
institutional treatment, in cases of tuberculosis and infectious diseases, 
for all school children, and the medical officer of health is entitled to 
receive the medical record card of every child teaving school. There has 
been no friction or difficulty between the two branches of medical service. 

In the county of Lanark, the largest industrial county of Scotland, 
with a school population of 102,000, the school medical staff consists of 
forty-three persons. Certain clinics are utilized mutually by school, 
county, and burgh authorities. 

In the county of Aberdeen, by arrangement with the education 
authority, the whole work of the school is overtaken at a moderate cost 
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by the county council medical staff. It is not, however, generally agreed 
that the latter arrangement makes for the greatest efficiency. 

For school service it is preferable that the organization of the work | 
and the co-operation of the teachers, should be secured through the 
education office. 

Meanwhile, the position resolves itself into thirty-seven education 
authorities having full control of the schools. Local needs are suggested 
and watched by school management committees in parishes, or groups 
of parishes. The consent of the larger and ancient burghs in Scotland 
would never have been given to this arrangement had the proposal been 
to merge education into the general administrative work of county 
councils. Burghs with centuries of municipal history will not accept 
the domination of county councils dating from 1889 ; under the Treaty | 
of Union, 1707, the royal burghs have their independence in municipal 
matters guaranteed, and they will not lightly part with their autonomy. 

In looking ahead and formulating policy and programmes for muni- 
cipal needs, the outstanding consideration is one of finance. A menace 
to the stability of local government is the method and persistency of 
borrowing. It is impossible to finance large schemes such as waterworks, 
or other permanent utilities, without borrowing, but there are many 
types of recurring capital expenditure which might much more profitably 
be financed out of revenue. 

The outstanding local loan debt in England and Wales in 1914, allow- 
ing for sinking funds, was roundly {527,000,000 ; in 1925, it was 
£801,770,000,000, of which £207,000,000 was for housing. In Scotland, 
in 1914, the figure was {66,896,000, inclusive of capitalized annuities ; 
in 1927 the figure is £97,246,000, exclusive of annuities. Of the latter 
figure, £36,000,000 is for housing. While the local burden of the Addison 
Scheme is known at present, the future burden of housing debt and 
maintenance is unknown, and scarcely calculable. In recent years 
there has been a tendency to borrow for all expenditure of a capital 
nature, even for utilities of brief duration. The very simple and elemen- 
tary fact is ignored that recurring expenditure borrowed for annually 
has to be paid ultimately in principal and interest. The apparently 
sound, but deceptive, reason for borrowing is to spread the repayment 
over the period within which the utility borrowed for can be effectively 
used. A plausible reason for distributing the cost is that the future 
generation will pay their share of it, because they will enjoy the use of 
the utility concerned. A third reason is that the ratepayers must not 
feel the burden of capital expenditure. They are deemed incapable 
of bearing it. This is really a question of degree, and how far it may be 
negatived may be implied from a diagram of borrowing over a recurring 
period of years. A Table is appended to illustrate the possibly illusory 


benefit of borrowing annually. 
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What is the aggregate cost of £10,000 borrowed annually for thirty- 
two years, each year’s borrowing to be repaid by equal annual instal- 
ments of principal and interest, in thirty years, at 5 per cent. ? 


Borrowed Repaid Borrowed Repaid 
i. ee £ £ oe 
I 10,000 -— Zr. «LOGO LO be>. 12 6 
2 10,000 650 10 5 25 aes — 19,515 12 6 
3 £0,000 .3)30T 216" 30 Cy er —- 155865 2 ft 
4 10,000; -1j0612(1%).=3 BES igh <2 = 18,214 Ir 8 
5 10,000 2,602 xr 8 ln a 17,504. 3 3 
6 10,000. 3,952 12 Be ia 6 — 16,913 Io I0 
7 10,000 3,903 2 6 le eae _— 16,263 O 5 
8 10,000 4,553 12 II < amlaahrae — 15,012 I0 0 
9 Z0j000' °§;2047'' 3 4 vl ea er = 14,961 I9 7 
10 10,000 §65,854 13 9 APT eb bs — EQ3EE)) :G' 12 
II 10,000 6,505 4 2 BE sing — 13,660 18 9g 
12 10,000 7,155 14 7 ee —_— 13,010 8 4 
13 10,000 7,806 5 oO aa ct —_ 12,450 £7. XX 
14 10,000) «= 8,456 15) 5 ear fee ~ ti;jou “7 6 
15 10,000 9,107 5 I0 MT Gd — r¥O56 17° 2 
10 10,000... 9)757. 26.13 AP wiiiis —_ 10,408 6 8 
17 10,000 10,408 6 8 ae — 9,757 16 3 
18 10,000 11,058 17 I ve is — 9,107 5 I0 
19 10,000 II,709 7 6 Spe ee — 8,450 I5 5 
20. .  « 30000 tajzs0 17> 22 ai — 7,000 6°56 8 
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gor a's “16;600" 326,263" 750) 5 gees = wos 2 | OC 
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The Table shows £10,000 borrowed annually for thirty-two years, 
but each sum to be repaid in thirty years at 5 per cent. in equal annual 
instalments of principal and interest. It will be noticed that the borrow- 
ing method works out admirably for the first seven years. £70,000 
has been borrowed in that time, and the annual burden has been light, 
though obviously growing. As the borrowing continues, the burden 
grows. In the fifteenth year, the repayment is nearly equal to the sum 
borrowed. In the sixteenth year the burden exceeds the sum borrowed, 
and it grows till the thirtieth year, when the burden is nearly double 
the sum borrowed. From that date, the burden ceases to grow, but it 
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continues at the peak so long as similar borrowing continues. The rate- 
payers who were declared incapable of bearing a burden of £10,000, 
say, in IgoI, are compelled to pay more in interest and sinking fund in 
1916 than they receive for purposes of further expenditure. 

In thirty-two years, the sum of £320,000 has been borrowed. In 
sixty-two years it is paid off at a total cost of £624,500. In the first 
thirty-two years the ratepayers have paid £341,523 8s. 9d. Had they 
never borrowed they would have paid £320,000 and been free of debt. 
They borrowed ; and after paying £341,523 8s. 9d., they have still to 
pay {282,976 11s. 3d. The essential difference being that instead of the 
ratepayers, during the first fifteen years, paying £150,000, they paid 
£78,062 1os., and the ratepayers of the next seventeen years, instead 
of paying £170,000 paid £263,460 18s. gd.; and the ratepayers of the 
next thirty years, instead of paying nothing paid £282,976. 

As our municipal development in every direction proceeds, and has 
proceeded, on a continuous process of borrowing, it is evident that in- 
creasing rates and growing loans may become a strangle-hold on future 
social progress. 

Another policy to be considered for future needs is a change of our 
rating system. The Budget of 1928 is, in effect, a declaration that the 
system of the past sixty years has broken down. The substitution of 
grants from direct taxation, for the relief of certain productive industries 
that have been unremunerative, is unsatisfactory, in so far as relief is 
given to representatives of the same industry who have continued to 
make large profits from it. 

The position demands a complete revision of the methods of con- 
tribution to the cost of local government. Every person should con- 
tribute to the social and national attributes of local service in proportion 
to income, and not in proportion to the rent of premises occupied in any 
capacity. 

Houses, shops, factories, and industries of every kind should be 
freed from rates, save for exceptional purposes directly and individually 
beneficial, and the inhabitants and occupiers should be assessed in pro- 
portion to income. The working classes and salary earners up to the 
figure at which they come within the purview of the Inland Revenue 
Officials, should contribute weekly, monthly, or quarterly, as is most 
convenient, through the employer, by means of stamps of graduated 
value, corresponding to the contribution to be made by each. Possibly 
the contributions should be graduated in proportion to the wage or 
salary, but every one receiving wages should pay something. These 
contributions would come in place of rates, and houses would cease to 
be rated generally. Instead of shops and industrial undertakings of any 
kind being assessed in proportion to valuation, the occupiers or owners 
would contribute upon their net profits. Because such a system would 
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be a substitute for the rating system, a different mode of assessment of 
income requires-to be adopted. For instance, all companies, co-part- 
neries, limited liability companies, co-operative stores, etc., would be 
units, and would be assessed for local rating tax upon their undivided 
net profits. The individual ordinary shareholders would not be assessed 
at all except in respect of wages and salaries, or any other income per- 
sonally received which had escaped assessment in any other form. 

Preference shareholders, debenture holders, and all holders of Govern- 
ment securities or other stock, of which the dividend is paid direct, 
would, in the first instance, pay a flat rate of comparatively small 
amount, and a graduated rate additional on large incomes, but all ordinary 
shareholders would be merged in the undertaking of which they are 
members, and would neither pay individually nor separately any rate 
in respect of income from that source. The reason of this is that they 
presently pay the rates chargeable against the undertaking concerned 
through the company, and the new income rate would be paid in precisely 
the same way, with the exception that a certain proportion of relief 
would be given the ordinary shareholder by the amount of contribution 
paid at the flat rate by the preference shareholders. The answer to 
any complaint that this is a new tax altogether chargeable to preference 
shareholders, etc., is that in their capacity of private residents, they will 
cease to pay rates, and, further, that the incidence of the cost of all social 
service should be in proportion to ability to pay. 

The proceeds of this form of rating would be carried into a new 
local taxation account, which would be administered by commissioners 
representing local authorities, and not representing the Treasury or 
any Government department. The payments from the central fund 
to each local authority would be according to the approved needs of 
each. 

The immediate effect of such a new system would be that rates instead 
of being a first charge upon industry and a penalty for seeking to improve 
one’s housing conditions, would become a charge upon all income in 
exact ratio to its amount. 

A municipal progressive programme, or the skeleton of a policy 
for the future, cannot be devised and put in hand substantially without 
the assurance that financial support will be forthcoming without oppres- 
sion of the ratepayers. Progress will be arrested if it be obvious that 
the cost of it is not to be shared equitably by all. It is highly inex- 
pedient to increase either the burden of rates or municipal indebtedness, 
if immunity from their incidence is to be granted to any section of appro- 
priate or potential contributors. The proposals of the Budget of 1928, 
for instance, may curtail municipal development though they should 
stimulate industry. They proceed upon the principle of narrowing still 
further the present basis of direct contribution to local administrative 
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costs. The extent of the Petrol Tax does not compensate for the narrow- 
ing of the basis of contribution by productive industries. One does not 
need to criticize or challenge the political wisdom, or policy, of temporarily 
stimulating production and employment by a relief from rating burdens, 
to maintain that the Budget proposals are impossible as a permanent 
financial policy, applicable to local public administration. When normal 
conditions are restored, the inequities of the policy will be so obvious 
and clamant that a more scientific and just method of contribution to 
the public necessities will be eagerly demanded. It is unjust to relieve 
permanently from road, police, and public health rates, etc., every one, 
including landowners, who derives an income from the soil. It is unjust 
that profitable productive enterprises should contribute upon 25 per 
cent. of their annual rent, while shopkeepers and productive workers 
should contribute upon roo per cent. of their annual rent, even although 
the local authority receives the equivalent of these allowances in cash, 
which in many cases will represent a subsidy paid to wealth. 

From the standpoint of the official, it can scarcely be maintained 
that the increased amount and diversity of public work locally, has put 
upon him, to a greater extent than upon the elected members of council, 
an increased amount of responsibility and loss of unremunerative time. 
The increase of official work has led to an increase of officials. The 
official head has probably had his powers of organization tested to a greater 
extent than in simpler times, but, speaking generally, it has not become 
necessary to place more responsibility upon officials for doing executive 
and administrative work. This is not to suggest that there is not more 
work of a diversified kind to be done than was the case twenty-five years 
ago. On the contrary, there is much more to be done; but just as in 
the case of the councillor who has seen the expansion and development 
of public work, and has adapted himself to it, so the public official has 
evolved with the times. The relative distribution of work and respon- 
sibility between the elected representative and the official has adjusted 
itself by an evolutionary process. The responsibility for the legal 
correctness of the work performed by the elected representatives has 
always rested on the official concerned, except when his guidance was 
ignored. An increase of work and an increase of legislation have not 
affected the relations of the officials and councillors. On the other 
hand, the increase of social legislation and the amendments of older Acts, 
have added to the quantity of statutes to be studied and assimilated by 
the official concerned in any branch of local government, and thus, just 
as in the case of the councillor, the official has had to specialize, or to give 
himself more intensively to the general details of the work. In the 
smaller burghs, the town clerk has an individually responsible position 
with an immense amount of detail to attend to. In the larger authori- 
ties, the work can be, and is, departmentalized ; the town clerk remains 
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the head of all departments, with a deputy, or deputies, as the circum- 
stances require- and finances permit. Where an authority controls 
municipal water supply, gasworks, electricity works, and tramways, 
or any of them; where it owns public baths, libraries, golf courses, 
tennis courts, bowling greens, and other forms of recreation, heads of 
departments and managers are necessary, nevertheless the town or 
county clerk remains the controlling head under the council. Responsi- 
bility to the Acts of Parliament, under which all or any of the enumerated 
activities are administered, becomes the nexus which brings all the depart- 
ments and managers into contact with the council as a whole, through 
the medium of the town or county clerk. 

In few, if any, cases in Scotland is there excessive “‘ departmentalism.”’ 
Rarely is there any suggestion of insufficient co-ordination. It does 
not follow that the necessity for co-ordination does not exist. The 
“ man-on-the-street ’’ occasionally sees a street, of which the surface 
has been newly repaired, being torn up to replace, or instal, or repair 
a cable, a pipe, or a drain, and he wonders whether there has been adequate 
co-ordination and foresight before the street had been put into perfect 
condition at great expense. This form of co-ordination seems elementary, 
but one of the plannings which, generally, has not been fully provided 
for in our street formation is the provision of tunnels, easy of access, 
in which all of our underground utilities could be conveyed without 
continuous disturbance of the surface. 

In a thoroughly organized community, one naturally inquires— 
What is the ideal form of local government? To what extent can 
separate administrative units exist within it ? or, Should a central depart- 
ment control every activity and utility associated with social service 
within a defined area? It is very doubtful whether, in existing areas, 
local administration would be better, and more congenial to community 
sentiment, if it were carried on by one council and one set of officials 
responsible to it alone; and probably more doubtful if the experiment 
were tried within areas sufficiently compact to create a self-conscious 
community, and sufficiently large to support independently every form 
of administrative and institutional service. 

No community is, or can afford to be, absolutely self-contained and 
independent. The problem resolves itself in this way, that we must 
either utilize all the semi-independent units which represent the evolu- 
tion and progress of local self-government by retaining what is independent 
in them, to the fullest extent compatible with the expression of mutual 
inter-dependence judiciously effected, each separate entity receiving 
equal representation ; or we must adopt the alternative of new large 
administrative boundaries and new local authorities which shall com- 
bine all the powers of county, burgh, education, poor, and board of 
control authorities. Of the two, the former will be found to be nearest 
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to the genius of the people and least provocative of hostility. It has 
been suggested that we in Britain might follow with profit the example 
of corporations abroad who have appointed town and city managers 
or employed paid mayors or provosts. Our voluntary system of public 
service, combined with the employment of efficient, cultured and 
adequately remunerated officials, needs no such improvement. What 
is required is a sound sense of co-operation between the officials and 
the elected representatives of the ratepayers. Merit in these officials 
should always be recognized, and no automatic rule of seniority should 
deprive the highly efficient public servant of the reward of promotion. 

If we can assume for the future that the ratepayers will remain 
keenly alive to the great responsibilities of public service, and if they 
continue to elect men and women dedicated to the maintenance of the 
honour and efficiency of that service, there is little need, if any, for a 
change in the type of local government officials as we now know them. 

Local government has evolved during the past sixty years a fine type 
of public servant. Education and training are raising the quality, and, 
with increasing responsibility, the standard of service is heightened. 
Given that mutual esteem which is the happy outcome of willing co- 
operation and understanding between official and councillor, there can 
be no adequate ground for demanding any drastic alteration in the 
present situation ; nor is there any call for a disturbance, by legislation 
or otherwise, of the prevailing harmonious relationships which exist 
among local government officials themselves. 
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Internal Organization of Local 
Authorities 


The effect on administrative organization and methods of the 
increasing scope and diversity in their work as concerning :— 
(a) The elected Councillor ; 
(b) aii a and their relations to the Council and to each 
other. 


By H. A. MILLineTon, O.B.E. 
Clerk to the County Council, Northampton 


Drs decision of the Institute that the Conference this year should 

be concerned mainly with problems of local government was a 
happy one. 

It has been clear for a long time that the scope and relative importance 
of local government in the nation’s affairs is increasing so rapidly and 
presenting so considerable a proportion of the administrative problems 
in which State departments are interested, that the subject is one which 
compels the attention of Civil Servants and the members and officers 
of local authorities alike. 

Moreover Parliament seems likely to be absorbed for some time in 
considering measures of local government reform. 

The selection of the topic is one more sign, of which happily so many 
have emerged during recent years, of tendencies towards improving the 
relations and affording opportunities for exchange of ideas between 
the departments of State represented by the Civil Service and the local 
government bodies of the country represented by their members and 
officials. To the Civil Service, always courteous and considerate in 
listening to the views expressed by local authorities, it may afford an 
even clearer judgment of the bearing of those views on a diversity of 
problems ; to local government officers an even greater realization of 
the value of the guidance which is available in the trained experience 
of the Civil Service. — 

The formule supplied for the guidance of writers of these papers 
are admirably shaped to direct vagrant thoughts into suitable channels ; 
I shall try to conform with them, and have only a few observations of a 
general character to make by way of preface. 

Local government administration has varying phases of activity ; 
the tide rises or ebbs for various reasons, but chiefly according to the 
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interpretation which the elected representatives of the ratepayers place 
upon the mandate they have received from their constituents. And 
according to the extent to which that interpretation re-acts to influences 
emanating from departments of State depends in practice the degree 
of completeness with which local administrative action under any Act 
of Parliament is taken. 

The responsibility for policy remains, and must remain, with the 
councils ; and always, and never more than now, the dark shadow of 
finance is cast on every individual problem. This potent actuality, 
while emphasizing the difficulties, lends special urgency to the selection 
of the most suitable methods of administration, methods not necessarily 
the best theoretically but reasonably adaptable to the varying size, 
character and importance of the area to be administered and the financial 
resources at its disposal. 


““(A) As REGARDS THE ELECTED MEMBER. 


“i, How far has the extension of local authority functions made it desirable 
for a member of a local authority 
‘(a) to confine himself chiefly to broad issues of policy and 
administration, or 
“‘ (b) to specialize in particular branches of local authority work ? 
“ii. Relative advantages of (@) and () in securing efficient local administra- 
GOR, .. <7 


The premises of ‘‘ the extension of local authorities functions ”’ being 
fully granted, none will, I think, be found to deny that “ the effect on 
administrative organization and methods ”’ has been to test them search- 
ingly ; and to raise a question whether they can, as has been the custom 
hitherto, be adapted by ordinary processes of evolution, or whether 
a more thorough overhaul and their re-establishment on new or altered 
lines is due. 

As to the elected member, the problem in a typical county of mixed 
character, partly industrial and partly agricultural, is considerable, for 
the complexity of the administrative work of a county council in these 
days calls not only for a good standard of intellectual competence, but 
demands an increasing margin of leisure for adequate attendance to the 
duties. I emphasize the latter qualification because in discussing local 
government generally, the distinction which exists on the score of 
distance and travel between the concentrated areas of boroughs and 
the scattered areas of counties, often is taken into account insufficiently. 
Those who have had occasion to take note of the triennial elections of 
county councils held since the war must be conscious of the restrictions 
affecting the selection of candidates, owing to the inability or insur- 
mountable reluctance of many well-qualified persons to make the sacrifice 
of business interests or leisure their election would entail. 

In alluding to this I am straying perhaps outside my limits, which 
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prescribe me to the effect upon the elected councillor and not upon 
a possible candidate declining to put himself forward for election. It 
is nevertheless a relevant consideration, as bearing upon the future of 
local government and the adequacy of its personnel to meet the demands 
made upon it. I should like greatly to see some amelioration of this 
restriction, so that the services of capable persons should not be lost 
to local government bodies ; and I hope it may be possible to secure it, 
not by way of co-option, which has not, I feel, been quite so effective 
as it might be, but by the ordinary method of election. 

Returning to the elected councillor, whatever may be his intellectual 
equipment and length of administrative experience, the strain is felt 
palpably. With the multiplicity of duties to be spread over the average 
number of qualified persons to which localities are usually limited, the 
tendency is towards the selection of the same shoulders to carry the new 
burdens. Some means of finding relief to this situation is rather pressing. 
The ideal solution would, of course, be to find candidates, to fill the places 
of those that fall out in the ordinary course, who possess even greater 
attainments and leisure than their predecessors. 

I wish that it were certain that such a supply can be made available, 
but for the reason I have given the immediate prospects seem obscure. 
All the more, then, is it requisite to examine how far the capacity and 
leisure of those elected can best be engaged to produce a crew, inspired 
as a whole with unity and cohesion, wherein every member pulls his 
weight. Much must depend upon leadership ; but with this for the 
moment we are not so much concerned as with the ordinary member. 

(a) The question of the formule, whether he should confine himself 
chiefly to broad issues of policy and administration, hardly can be answered 
in the affirmative. For while it is true that too complete an immersion 
in the details and routine of committee work may result in the obscurance 
of broad issues and general principles, yet it is only from a mastery of, 
or at any rate a working acquaintance with, detail that the workaday 
member is able to form a judgment on the application of such principles. 

In these circumstances, the place of committees in the existing system 
of county government must be retained, and be so improved by scientific 
analysis of the duties as will allocate the work amongst members best 
able to carry it out. This will demand a considerable degree of self- 
sacrifice and devotion on their part, for they will often have assigned 
to them duties which they may not like best, or perhaps even second best. 

A restriction to broad issues and general principles means in effect 
disassociation from detail and inadequate committee work, followed 
by decisions after debate in full council, a most unlikely method of 
reaching administrative continuity. By no means is this to say that 
criticism founded on issues of policy or general principles is to be depre- 
cated ; it is on the contrary necessary and desirable, but I have never 
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observed any danger that a county council as a body would be likely 
to refrain from the exercise of this prerogative. 

In an average county I therefore rule out alternative (a) as imprac- 
ticable ; and this leaves (b) as the only alternative open. 


‘iii. Measures by which the preferred practice may be best obtained. 
“iv. How far further measures, and if so what measures, are desirable from the 
standpoint of the elected member, for 
“‘(a) co-ordinating the different branches of work of the local 
authorities, and 
“‘ (b) looking ahead and formulating policy and programmes for 
municipal needs ? ” 


With regard to the measures by which alternative (5) can be obtained, 
a prescription for one county may be unsuitable for others, but I am 
disposed to think that councils must rely more and more upon a Selection 
Committee, appointed with special care to include those best qualified 
by judgment and qualities of leadership, and thus clothed with such weight 
of authority as will render its decisions beyond challenge. The assign- 
ment by this committee of members to serve on particular committees 
should be based solely on their fitness for the duties involved, subject, 
of course, to geographical necessities and the due representation of areas, 
and party considerations should be ruled out rigidly. 

Having attained the object of providing for maximum efficiency by 
the selection of the right men for the right work, the co-ordination of 
the activities of the different committees and the formulation, and as 
far as can be attained the acceptance, of policies and programmes must 
be left to the council to decide. Possibly a more frequent resort to 
the power, usually vested in a council by its own Standing Orders, to 
resolve itself into committee of the whole council, might secure more 
definite agreement or understanding as to the general direction of policy, 
and the limits within which it must be confined. 

No practical discussion of these matters can be carried far without 
impinging upon the question of finance. The powers of county councils, 
perhaps more than those of any other local governing bodies in this 
country, are regulated and controlled by the powers and duties imposed 
on their Finance Committees by the Local Government Act of 1888. 
The Finance Committee is the counterpart of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Treasury, and possesses a power of veto which the 
council itself cannot challenge directly. Possibly in some counties the 
Finance Committee exercise these powers more drastically than in others, 
but the supremacy of their decision and its effect upon policy is un- 
doubted. The suggested colloquy in committee of the whole council might 
lead to a greater measure of understanding on policy and to the settle- 
ment of its main features for a longer period ahead ; the departmental 
policies of committees would then be shaped accordingly, and might 
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hope to win the approval of the Finance Committee without serious 
disturbance when their annual estimates are submitted. 


‘“(B) FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE OFFICIAL. 


“i, The extent to which the growth of the work of local authorities renders 
it necessary to good administration that more responsibility for doing 


1€ executive and administrative work be placed on officials, subject, of 
course, to the policy and financial limits determined by the council 

al and to its general supervision.” 
or In county government the factors of distance and geographical dis- 
tribution of members, to which I have alluded, have rendered it inevitable 
1, that more and more responsibility for executive and administrative 


work shall fall on the officers of the council. It has been a matter of 


r comment, and sometimes of criticism, that this tendency exists, but no 
qd } alternative has yet been found which offers any likelihood of success. 
i It is a feature of county government which is to be justified or con- 
‘ demned by the degree of efficiency attained by the officers themselves, 
ae and the degree of watchful intelligence practised by the council in settling 


t, the limits of their control. 


“ii, Extension of work of local authorities and the increasing specialization 
of officials. 

vy “‘ (a) How far has this led to excessive ‘ Departmentalism’ with- 

of out sufficient co-ordination of different departments ? 

““(b) What measures, if any, are desirable to secure more Co- 


= ordination between departments ? ” 

to I am not inclined to think that the evil of excessive departmentalism 

to without sufficient co-ordination of different departments has arisen to 

re any serious degree. By the fact that counties are not “ municipal 

y, traders ’’ they possibly escape difficulties of this character which may 
have arisen elsewhere. In two directions, those of education and the 

ut maintenance and improvement of highways, the volume of their responsi- 

ls, bilities and expenditure has increased out of all proportion to the other 

11S services, and for these reasons the estimates for these two departments 

ed evoke annually increasing interest. Here again the Chancellor of the 

38. Exchequer and the Treasury, in the shape of the Finance Committee, 

he are the real arbiters, and I have not observed any such ill effects as indicate 

excessive departmentalism or a lack of co-ordination. 

ne 

rs, “iii. In particular, how far is it desirable and in what way : 

n- ‘* (a) that one officer should be responsible to the local authority 

ht for the general supervision of official work ? 

: ‘* (b) Who should that officer be and what qualifications should he 

le- possess ? 

tal “‘ (c) What should his relations be with other heads of depart-. 

‘ht ments ? ” 
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These questions are of much interest and importance, though it is 
not without diffidence that as a chief officer of a county I express any 
views upon them. Itisa matter furthermore upon which not all perhaps 
that is relevant can be said without infringing in some degree on subjects 
which would be dealt with more suitably in papers set for discussion 
on other days of the Conference. 

None of us can have read Mr. Simon’s recent book without the liveliest 
interest or without realizing the stimulus of many of his conclusions 
and suggestions. A like observation applies to the evidence given by 
him before the Royal Commission on local government. With many 
of his recommendations, and especially those with regard to the status 
and qualifications, both educational and otherwise, of the higher officials 
of the larger local governing bodies, I find myself in cordial sympathy, 
and both local governing bodies and the officials are indebted to him for 
drawing attention to the importance of these questions. 

But I am dealing with them, as indeed I am only qualified to do, so 
far only as they affect counties, and some of his suggestions, as I dare say 
he would agree, are not applicable to counties at all, and some, I venture 
to think, even if applicable are not suitable. 

The chief officer of a county holds a peculiar and somewhat different 
position from that of a town clerk. Before the Local Government Act 
of 1888, when the business affairs of counties were administered by the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions, their chief administrative and executive 
officer was the Clerk of the Peace. 

When county councils were constituted by that statute and the 
administrative business of the county was transferred to them, the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions retained their judicial functions. The 
Clerk of the Peace became, by virtue of that office, Clerk also of the 
County Council; whilst the Standing Joint Committee, consisting of 
equal numbers of members of the county council and justices of the 
peace appointed by Quarter Sessions, were charged with the control 
of the Clerk of the Peace and County Council, of certain county establish- 
ments, and of the Police and Chief Constable. Furthermore, the Clerk 
of the Peace and Clerk of the County Council, while not necessarily so, 
is generally Clerk of the Lieutenancy and Deputy Customs Rotulorum 
offices in which he assists the Lord Lieutenant in his duties. 

It is a curious position, a strange mingling of modern practice and 
ancient traditions of local administration, with some of its roots very 
deep in history. It would be surprising if its peculiar features had not 
been subjected to some comment, and questions have arisen with regard 
to it of some difficulty and delicacy. It is not necessary to enter into 
them, but I hope I may be forgiven for suggesting that it is one of those 
apparent anomalies born of our evolutionary methods of reform which, 
if open to logical criticism, in the main has worked effectively. Any 
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chief officer, whose duty and interest it has been to reconcile, for the 
county’s good, the sometimes divergent points of view and influence 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the justices of the peace and the popularly 
elected administrative body, the county council, and has succeeded 
reasonably well in doing so, has, I venture to think, justified the existence 
of the system ; and I believe that it would be unwise in practice, and 
it would certainly be uneconomical, that these offices necessarily should 
be separated. 

For this divergence I pray to be excused. It seemed to be necessary 
in order to explain my conviction that the Clerk of the Peace and Clerk 
of the County Council, whose varied experience and familiarity with all 
tendencies in the county singularly fit him to co-ordinate them and 
direct them into the most useful channels, must remain the chief officer 
responsible to the county council for the general supervision of their 
official work. j 

I do not know whether other considerations obtain in the great 
boroughs, or upon what experience Mr. Simon has based his opinion 
that the chief officer of large authorities should not be necessarily a 
member of the legal profession. That he has come to that conclusion 
is evidence that there are weighty reasons for its examination. But I 
am in doubt whether public opinion in this country would take kindly 
to the idea of a “‘ Controller’’ or “ Director,’’ a title it is apt to regard 
as of bureaucratic significance and a little alien to the ideal of local 
responsibility and independence. 

As to the relations of the chief officer with other heads of depart- 
ments, there is not much to be said. They should surely be that of guide, 
philosopher and friend. This attitude denotes no interference with their 
technical independence or freedom of access to their committees. No 
chief officer of discretion would attempt to limit these prerogatives, 
and no departmental officer would fail to realize that the chief officer 
is better placed to see the policy of the council steadily and see it whole. 

If he is wise, the departmental officer will not ignore the advice of 
the chief officer even in cases where it may be discouraging to the pro- 
jects or aspirations of his own department. If he is not wise, it is very 
meet that the council should have and weigh the advice of their chief 
officer and decide where the right course lies. 

Some chief officers have, I believe, adopted a practice of holding 
at regular intervals Conferences of heads of departments at which current 
topics are reviewed. The custom has much to recommend it; but 
whether the object of anticipatory co-ordination is attained in this way 
or by some less formal methods perhaps does not matter. A vigilant 
liaison should certainly be maintained between officers and is of great 
service to their councils. 

There is one direction in which possibly the usefulness of a chief 
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officer might be increased. There is no statutory, or even customary, 
obligation or right for him to tender to his council in any prescribed 
way, or on any set occasion, anything in the nature of a general survey 
of the local government position; any observations on the direction 
in which some activities embarked upon by the council appear to him 
to be leading, or on the situation likely to follow from their non-adoption 
of some other activity, or the desirability of a decision as to what a 
policy should be where none at all has been indicated. 

No doubt some chief officers find occasion to submit memoranda 
from time to time to the committees on subjects specially prominent ; 
how far that practice obtains I do not know, but I should think it is far 
from universal. 

At any rate it is spasmodic ; it depends largely on the view an 
individual officer may take of his obligations, and on the disposition of 
his committees to receive what they may regard as gratuitous advice. 

The County Surveyor and the County Medical Officer of Health 
have an obligation to present to their councils an Annual Report, a pro- 
vision of great value in enabling the council to take stock of the depart- 
mental positions. The financial officer in practice makes a somewhat 
similar review on the submission to the Finance Committee of the annual 
estimates on which the Budget is based. But there is no such occasion 
provided for the council to survey and take stock of the whole range of 
their activities ; and it is possible that a statutory or at least a recognized 
obligation or custom that their chief officer should present tothem annually 
a Report of this character might have a useful effect in crystallizing 
current and anticipating prospective problems. 

I conclude with the suggestion that there may be an opportunity 
for the department of State principally interested in the efficiency of 
local authorities to render them a definite service, by forming some 
conclusions on questions of organization, and submitting them for their 
consideration. The department could, I feel sure, frame them in such a 
way that they would be received with attention and would not evoke 
resentment. 

They would require, needless to say, to be flexible and to include 
a sufficiency of alternatives to meet the varieties in size and importance, 
and the differing customs and traditions of all types of local authorities. 

The chief thing is that they would afford a stimulus to self-examina- 
tion, for which a time when local government reform is in the air, is 
evidently a suitable one. 
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The effect on administrative organization and. methods of the 
increasing scope and diversity in their work, as concerning :— 
a) The elected Councillor ; 
(b) — and their relations to the Council and to each 
other. 


By Sir WALTER RaInE, M.P. 


[ view of the revolutionary proposals of the Budget of this year with 

regard to Rating Reform, which, if sanctioned by Parliament, will 
commence to operate in October, 1929, and to the proposed system of 
block grants, it may not be out of place to give a picture of local 
government. 

I may say that, at the outset, I accept entire responsibility for the 
views expressed. I think, however, that as the opinions are those of 
one who has had over twenty-five years’ experience of actual work in a 
municipality of about 200,000 people, whilst there may not be entire 
agreement with all the details, there will be general approval of the 
principles enunciated. 

What thinking man or woman, who is a member of a public authority, 
has not felt from time to time the limitations under which he or she is 
obliged to work through the Government control exercised over some 
of the activities of municipal life? Let me give an illustration by referring 
to the work of our Watch Committees, and in doing so I am not casting 
any reflection on the action of the Home Office, in fact, of any Govern- 
ment department, because the example I am giving may be equally 
applied to health, education, etc. 

Under the present system, practically every detail has to be sub- 
mitted to the Home Office. How can they judge accurately, for instance, 
as to the cost of the alteration to a building? A few weeks ago, in con- 
nection with the alteration of the part of a suburban police station, which 
had been used as a“ lock up”’ for prisoners, into rooms to form part 
of the living-rooms of the superintendent—prisoners for the future, 
for the greater efficiency and economy, being taken to the central station 
—the borough surveyor prepared a plan showing the cost of the structural 
alterations and decoration would amount to {500. The Home Office 
returned the plan, stating the expense should not exceed £300. The 
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borough surveyor re-examined the scheme and could make no material 
alteration. I am not going to deny that extravagance can be found 
in local government ; on the other hand, it will not be denied that there 
is such a thing as false economy, and in every walk of life we find that 
the apparently cheap article has to be renewed much sooner than if a 
more stable but dearer purchase had been made at the outset. 

Let us pursue the illustration further. Each authority has a certain 
“ police strength.”” If any attempt is made to seriously reduce the 
number, the Home Office interferes. The fact of improved mechanical 
transport or other up-to-date appliances which may have been intro- 
duced is not taken into account. Disobedience to the behests of the 
department means the threat of the stoppage, or alternatively the 
serious reduction, of the grant. A few years ago, some of us, in con- 
nection with another department, refused for a long time to carry out 
certain instructions, because it did not appear to us, as business men, 
that it was necessary to incur the expense, as those then on the staff 
could quite well undertake the necessary work. It came finally that 
we had to give way, as an ultimatum was received that, unless the change 
desired by the officials at Whitehall was carried out within one month, 
the entire grant from that particular department for the current year 
would not be paid. As the said grant amounted to some thousands of 
pounds, we dared not run the risk of involving the ratepayers in a serious 
addition to the rates. Both the department and the ratepayers have, 
however, had to pay their proportion of the innovation ever since, and 
events have shown that we were more or less correct in the attitude we 
took up. 


BiLock GRANT SYSTEM 


I have said sufficient to show the restricted conditions under which 
a Watch Committee now carries out its duties. Under the new system 
the municipality will know in advance for each quinquennial period 
what Government aid it will receive for particular service. The authority 
will be able to cut its coat accordingly, and if it wishes to indulge in 
extravagances, the ratepayer will be the sufferer. The advantage will 
be the cessation of irritating official pin pricks, and the particular com- 
mittee will be able to carry out its duties and responsibilities with a 
confidence and a breadth of vision such as is not altogether possible 
to-day. 

SAFEGUARDS 

It may be contended that the new system may place a premium on 

extravagance, and that, if any authority is unwise enough to indulge 


in an orgy of expenditure, it does not matter if the ratepayer has to foot 
the bill. I say it does matter. In the twentieth century we cannot 
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allow either extravagance or inefficiency. Both the taxpayer and the 
ratepayer, for the most part one and the same person, have a perfect 
right to know that the serious deductions from his income under the 
headings of Taxation and Rates are expended to the best advantage. 
The taxpayer has a perfect right to demand, therefore, that such steps 
will be taken as will ensure this being done. Let us for a moment con- 
sider if, and what, reasonable safeguards there are in connection with 
the expenditure on police. In the first place, as to the number of men 
required, there ought to be a maximum, and, more important, a minimum, 
because, on the one hand, no more men than necessary should be employed, 
and, on the other, we do not wish cheese-paring economy to be experienced 
to the danger of the public, because they regard ‘“ Robert” as their 
friend. Besides, his presence is a deterrent to crime. 

Secondly, the pay of the police, which forms the major portion of 
a Watch Committee’s expenditure, has been fixed within limits by 
national agreement. Any alterations of pay or conditions are mutually 
agreed upon by a joint committee of members of local authorities together 
with representatives of the police themselves. I consider that in con- 
nection with the police there is already quite sufficient protection 
against extravagance, and in connection with health and other services 
proper safeguards must be instituted in order to see that full value is 
obtained for the money expended ; at the same time, no local authority 
must be allowed to lag behind in efficiency through any attempt at false 
economy. I think I have already said sufficient to show the limitations 
imposed on the member of a local authority, and I have, I hope, shown 
satisfactorily the benefits which will accrue to Local Government when 
the block system of grants is introduced under proper safeguards. 

Before I pass on to the larger subject of complete local govern- 
ment, allow me to make some brief observations on the suggestions as 
to the alterations of the areas of the local government, which are to be 
made in connection with the block grant system. We have not yet 
seen what the proposals are, and cannot, therefore, criticize them. I 
believe that the county boroughs will each be units in the new scheme, 
but how is the rest of the country to be administered ? Is the county 
council to be the unit for the territory within the boundary of the county 
(or part of a county, where there is more than one county council, as in 
Yorkshire) not embraced by the county boroughs? We cannot tell, 
and must wait till Mr. Neville Chamberlain tells us the details. In the 
meantime, I would put in a plea on behalf of those boroughs, say of 
30,000 inhabitants or over, which are not entitled to the status of county 
borough. Provided they are efficiently administered—and from my 
experience of six years on the Local Legislation Committee, many of 
them are—I do not see why they should not continue to be regarded as 
units for such national service as they now render, and to receive the 
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equivalent block grant for such services. I may be guessing, but pro- 
bably the Government proposals mean the abolition at any rate of the 
Parish Council ; if so, it might be found convenient to incorporate such 
parishes as are contiguous to a particular borough, in that borough, if 
community of interest can be established, at the same time raising 
the enlarged area to the dignity of county borough. I know I am dealing 
with a controversial matter, and will leave it with the remark that in 
my opinion such a step would make for greater efficiency in Local 


Government. 


COMPLETE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


After a rather long but necessary introduction, I now come to the 
main subject. Anybody with experience in local government is aware 
of the immense amount of overlapping which takes place, and worse 
still the accompanying extravagance. It is well known that many 
of the poor and unfortunate, through their reticence, which is natural 
to so many of them, do not obtain their just share of what the country 
provides for them; while, on the other hand, the unworthy, who are 
vociferous, and always at the early door, too often get away with the 
booty, and are quite content to continue in such an undesirable pathway, 
without a thought for the morrow, a wish -to improve themselves or to 
shoulder the responsibilities of the ordinary citizen. 

According to the most recent calculation, we are spending over £4 
per head of the population per annum on social services. This includes 
Health and Unemployment Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Pensions, etc. We find in the area of an authority the following social 


services :— 


Healith.—Maternity and Child Welfare, Tuberculosis, Infectious 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, etc. 

Education.—Medical services, including the care of mentally 
deficient children. 

Work amongst the deaf and dumb, as well as the blind. 

The Guild of Help, or some kindred society. 

Orphanage or Orphanages, Infirmaries and Hospitals of various 
kinds. 

The services in connection with Health Insurance. 

Last, and by no means least, amongst the main social services 
are those rendered by the guardians. 


All these services need co-ordinating, and it is the despair of the member 
of the local authority how this can be done, because whenever an attempt 
is made in this direction, you at once knock your head against the stone 
wall of jealousy. I shall refer later to suggested improvements in the 
work of the municipality itself in this respect ; meantime, it is sufficient 
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to say that members of one social service will, generally speaking, 
strenuously oppose any amalgamation or co-ordination of their work 
with another, as it may damage their amour propre. 

Those who take the trouble to observe the changes of the past thirty 
years will realize what great advance has been made in local govern- 
ment ; but every one has been at the point of the bayonet—we are a 
conservative people, and, paradoxical as it may appear, the less con- 
servative a man or woman is from a party political standpoint, it is true 
to say that he or she is the more opposed to any change. The most 
famous illustration I can give is that of the Education Act of 1902. 
Nobody will deny the great work done by our denominational schools 
during the last century, but for the most part the premises, owing to the 
raising of health standards, had come to be out of date. There is no 
doubt that latterly many of the teachers employed in those schools 
had not those scholastic qualifications which progress rendered necessary. 
The co-ordination of education under the Education Act of 1902 has 
made it possible for the child of the poorest to go by steps from the 
elementary school to the university, provided the child shows the 
necessary ability. Sufficient is it to say that the bitterest opponents 
of the change over from the old School Board to the Education Com- 
mittee under the local authority do not deny the advantages which have 
accrued to the children as a result of education having been put into 
the hands of the local authorities. 


THE GUARDIANS 


Without the slightest hesitation, I say the guardians have over a 
long period of years carried out their very difficult and often thankless 
job to the general satisfaction of the people of this country. Of course 
there have been notable exceptions, especially recently, and the way in 
which the appointed guardians have carried out their duties has shown 
to the public that the work can be, and generally is, done efficiently. 
There is no doubt that the Poor Law needs revising and bringing up to 
date. It is unnecessary to go into details in this respect, as they are too 
well known. I consider, efficiently as the administration of the Poor 
Law has been generally carried out, in the interests of even greater 
efficiency and co-ordination, it is necessary that the duties now per- 
formed by the guardians should be added to those of the local authority. 
Leaving aside the saving in costs of guardian elections, and many adminis- 


| trative expenses—which would be considerable in the aggregate, whilst 


probably not amounting to much so far as the individual ratepayer is 
concerned—you are faced with the fact that in these days one authority 


_ for local government is essential. At once the question crops up, “ How 
| is it possible for the already much over-worked alderman and councillor 
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to undertake any further duties?’ Have we not difficulty enough in 
all classes to obtain suitable people to undertake the work of local govern- 
ment owing to the multifarious work ? Will you not make the situation 
worse if you add further responsibilities? The answer to these last 
queries is in the affirmative as things usually are at present. There is 
a way out of this apparent difficulty, and one which I have long advocated, 
and if adopted would make for a much greater degree of efficiency than 
we have yet attained. The work of a municipality should be divided 
into four groups; at any rate, in my opinion, this is the ideal, but it is 
not easily arranged, because you have to contend with the jealousies of 
some persons. They must be in the limelight, they push themselves | 
into every position of importance, and often the councillor who is most 
qualified for particular work, owing to his more retiring disposition, is | 
left behind. 
The suggested groups are :— 
; 


(a) Health—to include the pesent duties, combined with the medical 
work at present carried out by the Education Committee, as 
well as the relief of the poor and the mental hospital. 

(b) Education—to include the administration of the museums, art 
galleries, and public libraries. 

(c) Trading concerns—including gas, water, electricity, markets and 
baths, public halls, ferries, etc. 

(d) General purposes—to include, finance, highways, parks, cemeteries, 
watch and other duties not included in the above. 

No member of the authority to be a member of more than one main 
committee. 


Experience with education has shown that such a scheme is 
practicable. Any unbiased and reasonable person will admit that the 
member of the Education Committee, if he were to do nothing else, would 
make a most reasonable contribution to the public service, provided he 
carried out the work devolving on a member of such a committee. 

The work of an Education Committee is carried on through a series 
of sub-committees. I believe there are twenty in the town I represent 
—Higher Education, Elementary Education, Technical College, Day 
Training College, etc.: all the work comes under the heading of either 
Elementary or Higher Education, and is divided and sub-divided accord- 
ingly. Everything is so thoroughly thrashed out in the sub-com- 
mittees, over each of which a separate chairman presides, that when 
the full committee meets monthly, most of the routine work is adopted 
without further discussion, and the committee is able to consider vital 
questions of policy, instead of occupying its time with details, which 
can only be properly dealt with in sub-committee. Some years ago, 
in Sunderland, when the work of the Health Committee had grown to 
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alarming proportions, we sub-divided the work into: cleansing, and 
tuberculosis, and venereal disease. The housing is still retained by the 
whole committee, but it meets specially for this object. We have 
obtained most satisfactory results from this division of the work. I 
have no doubt that other authorities have also in a general way split 
up their work in a similar manner, But the work of the guardians ; 
how can either the Health or any other committee shoulder this addi- 
tional burden? I consider quite easily, as I would remind you that 
under my suggested scheme the councillor or alderman would have 
ceased to serve on any other committee comprised in the other three 
groups. I would also have no hesitation in co-opting (for guardians’ 
work only) a number of people who are now guardians, not excluding 
others who have an aptitude and desire for such work, based on the 
model of our Education Committee. 

My views expressed above may be a counsel of perfection, which, 
with human nature as it is, might be difficult of attainment, as members 
might desire to be, say, on the Trading or Health or Education Com- 
mittees, and at the same time desire to serve on the Watch or the Finance 
or some other committee embraced under the heading I gave as ‘“ General 
Purposes.”’ I would raise no objections to such a course, if it were 
generally desired, so that a councillor or alderman could be a member 
of the Health, Education, or Trading Committee, and a member of not 
more than two of the other committees classified above under General 
Purposes. Of course in that case the Group under that heading would 
as such not be required. 

Changes from one committee to another could be made, as now, at 
stated intervals. 

I am not wedded to all the details I have given, but I do believe 
that if some such comprehensive scheme were adopted, the authorities 
could with equanimity enter into complete local government ; I believe 
the administration would be much more efficient, and certainly the 
members of the authority would soon realize that if the work was so 
divided, and the individual burden lightened, they would substantially 
concentrate on their particular job and probably obtain much better 
results than they had ever anticipated. I won’t deny that at first it 
would be a wrench to me to give up the Health Committee, in which I 
have taken such an interest, in order to join the General Purposes Com- 
mittee or vice versa, because I have always found the Finance and Watch 
Committees to be congenial; nevertheless, I realize in this transitory 
life I shall have to give up all committees some day. As for the future 
members of local authorities, we can say of them—*“‘ What the eye does 
not see, the heart does not grieve over.’’ They, not having served on 
any committees, would be very glad to administer the law as they found 
it, by serving on one main committee, with the probable addition, as 
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mentioned above, of one or two other committees, the work of which 
would not involve too much time. 

My story would not be complete if I did not make some reference 
to the attitude of the councillor to his work, and secondly to discuss 
the officials. As in my observations already made I have implied what 
should be the line of action taken by the councillor, I will dismiss that 
side of the question in a sentence or two. 

I have never believed in the councillor meddling with the minute 
details of the work of the public authority to which he belongs. You 
appoint a head official to each department, often at a high salary, and 
you expect efficiency, and ought to see that it is obtained. According 
to a saying we have in the North of England—“ It is no use keeping a 
dog and barking yourself.’”’ It is, of course, right and proper that the 
management of the various departments should come up for review at 
reasonable intervals ; so far as spending is concerned, it is the duty of 
the Finance Committee generally to supervise that, and you ought to 
have confidence in your officials, or get rid of them. Bear in mind, 
their methods may be different from yours, and also remember that the 
head officials, at any rate, have usually had a far longer experience in 
municipal administration than you have had. So I come to the point, 
that it is not the duty of the elected representative to see that the letters 
from a particular department have been properly copied, and properly 
addressed and stamped, but it is his duty to see that the work of the 
municipality is properly and efficiently carried out, to direct the policy 
of administering the various local Acts, and in so doing, he will fulfil the 
duties for which he was elected, viz.: the improvement of the health 
and general conditions of the inhabitants whom he represents. 


OFFICIALS 


I now turn to the officials, and wish to preface my remarks by render- 
ing unstinted praise to the Local Government Official for his services, 
which for the most part are performed faithfully and well. I do not 
mind admitting that some are even underpaid. Were these people to 
take positions in ordinary life, in many instances we should and do find 
they could earn much greater stipends. Of course, as in every walk of 
life, there are officials and officials. You realize the measure of their 
efficiency in various ways. The Town Clerk or Borough Treasurer, 
or other Chief Officials of our large cities, have attained these positions, 
not only by hard work, but by the use of their brains, and their experience. 
We have a right to expect from the office boy upwards that the officials 
will attain as soon as possible the highest efficiency in the work they have 
to do. In our municipal life, we are not slow to reward such with more 
responsibility, with its attendant increase in salary. 
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As I said, there are officials and officials. Let me mention two whom I 
have met, both efficient, and both hard working. The first was a most 
obliging and courteous person, who knew his job thoroughly, but he 
mixed himself up so much with details, that I said to him one day when 
he informed me he had too much to do, ‘‘ We don’t pay you {£1,000 per 
annum to lick the postage stamps, that is the office boy’s work.” In 
the second case, the official took a special delight on all occasions in going 
into the minutest details in reports presented at the fortnightly meet- 
ings of the committee. In both these cases I consider that if the officials 
had not been so immersed in details, they would have done better work, 
and would have had a greater joy in their daily toil than it was evident 
they had. 

This brings me to the important question—What should be the 
duties of an efficient chief official in a large municipality ? In the first 
place, his department ought to be organized so that definite jobs are 
assigned to each of the staff in that department, he himself thus being 
much freer for the more important work; at the same time he ought 
generally to know everything that goes on in his department, and, whilst 
technically he is responsible if a junior neglects to do some minor duty, 
he should not be blamed for any such trifle. To put the case in another 
way, there should be such efficiency in a municipal department that, 
if the chief official is absent through illness or other cause for a few days, 
the work can go on as if he were there. 

Another point, especially in a large authority, is that the chief official 
should not be at the beck and call of every visitor. I have always 
endeavoured to carry this out personally, by not asking for the chief 
official, unless it was absolutely necessary, but by applying to one of the 
staff ; you can thus invariably obtain what is necessary without dis- 
tracting the attention of the chief official, who may be engaged on work 
of vital importance requiring close and undivided consideration till it is 
finished. 

I will not weary you, who are experts, by going into greater detail 
on this subject, as each of you will be able to apply the principles 
enunciated to your particular authority. I, now following the sequence 
of events, arrive at the question of co-ordination, and in this there is in 
many municipalities room for much to be done. I have seen on the 
Local Legislation Committee, in the various bills we have had before us, 
many instances where improvement could be made, and I have also seen 
many instances where powers were sought, which were solely for the 
purpose of covering up inefficiencies. One important illustration of the 
usefulness of co-ordination can be found in our health services ; of course 
in some authorities, the medical officer is supreme over all health matters, 
but, in the main, he only holds his position minus the health work carried 
on by the education authority. There is no necessity for me either to 
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elaborate this, or to give other illustrations, beyond mentioning there is 
room for co-ordination in the various departments in the purchase of 
stores. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the chief official of any depart- 
ment ought to have much more free time than he has now. Take the 
Town Clerk—there is always a mass of projected legislation, which he 
should have time to study with a view of seeing its probable effect on 
local government. He should have time to keep au fait with what 
is happening in general in other municipalities. In other words, he 
should not be so occupied with minute details as to dull his thinking 
powers, The same remarks apply to all the chief officials. After all, 
in their particular job they ought to be experts, they can only remain 
such if they keep themselves abreast of the times. Their job should be 
concentrated more on “‘ constructive ideas’’ for the good of the town ; 
at the same time, it is their duty to keep the authority from doing any- 
thing foolish, because, after all, the “ official ’’ is, or should be, the expert, 
and that is what he is paid for. It is for the members of the 
local authority to criticize and to approve, or disapprove, or to post- 
pone to a more convenient season. 

I now come to the last question I wish to discuss, and that is—Who 
should be the Chief Official ? and I have no hesitation in saying—‘‘ The 
Town Clerk.’”’ At the same time, he should deal with the departmental 
chiefs as the first amongst equals. There is always so much legal work 
in connection with a public authority that it seems the natural position 
for the Town Clerk to be the chief. And one finds in actual practice 
that this is so. We are all human beings with our differing tempera- 
ments and failings, and courtesy and tact are wonderfvl assets. 

I cannot conclude without a word of eulogy for the great services 
our public men render. I had some little conception of it before I 
joined the Local Legislation Committee, but the insight to the work going 
on in our authorities is like a romance. 

The public often fail to appreciate the lofty vision of some of their 
public men, who, through wise and far-sighted action in years past, have 
done great things for the benefit and well-being of the particular people. 

There is no doubt that we have a very high standard of public 
morality, none higher to be found anywhere, and our government is the 
purest in the world. Thousands of men and women in this country, 
without fee or reward, have been and are devoting part of their time to 
improving the surroundings of many whose lives at the very best can 
only be designated as “ drab.”’ 

I believe that the proposals of this year’s Budget will, if carried out, 
give local government a new lease of life, and if, as I think likely, we 
shall soon have the work of the guardians included, it will be the coping- 
stone to an edifice which is already the envy of the civilized world. 
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Authorities 


The effect on administrative organization and methods of the 
increasing scope and diversity in their work as concerning :— 
(a) The elected Councillor ; 
(b) —— and their relations to the Council and to each 
other. 


By W. E. WHYTE 
Clerk and Treasurer to the District Committee of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire 


HE subject we are to discuss at this Conference is clearly prompted by 
the enormous growth that has taken place in recent years in the 
scope and diversity of local government work. To those who have been 
associated with local government work during the past thirty or more 
years, the change that has been evidenced both as regards the nature 
and extent of the work has been truly amazing. This is probably more 
true as regards the development of county work than town or burghal 
wotk. County work in Scotland has increased by leaps and bounds, 
mainly on account of the fact that until the present county system of 
local government was established in 1889 little had been done in the 
county areas in the great sphere of public health, including water supply, 
sanitation, drainage, scavenging, public lighting, and the like. As 
time has passed, many villages or populous areas within the county 
have grown in size and importance, and to-day we find, especially in the 
industrial areas, many communities under county government with 
much larger populations and valuations than some of the burghs. Never- 
theless it has been found perfectly possible by reasonable—some might 
call it enlightened—application of the existing county statutes and 
powers to adequately administer such populous areas—indeed, such 
areas possess many advantages over small independent burghs, e.g. in 
the larger services, hospitals, water supply, roads, etc. In a word, 
they are able to participate as a matter of right in schemes laid down 
for the area of the county or District as a whole, and which are often 
much more comprehensive and adequate than schemes available to a 
stnall independent burgh with comparatively low valuation. That 
experience and illustration point the way, indeed, to the reform herein- 
after adumbrated. 
The legislature evidently realize that the local government machine 
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is one that can be made use of to an enormous extent in the matter, 
particularly, of the social services, and, given a proper and equitable 
system of meeting the financial obligations which such services entail, 
probably no better medium for their execution than the local govern- 
ment machine could be found. But the whole situation will require 
to be viewed not from the standpoint of the present local government 
machinery, but rather from the standpoint of what one may contemplate 
as the future local government system. The declaration by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his recent Budget speech regarding rating and local 
government reform shows that the Government are evidently going to 
bring about—in a most unexpected way—some of the great changes 
which many have clamoured for for many years. We are promised 
larger areas of administration, and this of itself will mean a very com- 
plete re-casting of the whole local government machinery. Until the 
proposals of the Government are outlined, it is futile to discuss what their 
effect may be, but with the knowledge we have that there is to be a 
drastic reform of local government which—it has been stated—will 
eliminate the smaller authorities such as the parish councils, and pro- 
bably some other bodies, we can visualize that far-reaching alterations 
are imminent in our local government system. 

In considering the effect on existing local government machinery 
of the increasing scope and diversity of local government work, one finds 
as regards elected councillors that in some bodies they have probably 
more work to overtake than can be reasonably expected of them, whereas 
in certain other bodies they are not adequately employed, if one may so 
express it: in other words, the present system, as practised, involves in 
such bodies as a large Town Council or County Council very onerous 
and extensive duties due to the system that is employed, while in the 
smaller bodies, such as the Parish Council or the Insurance Committees, 
the duties are more or less of a routine nature and do not, I submit, 
warrant the existence of separately elected or appointed bodies. Equally, 
again, from the point of view of the elected councillor or representative, 
the duties to be performed by the members can hardly be said to be 
anything like so interesting or satisfying as might be the case under a 
reformed administration where the whole system would be properly 
co-ordinated and dovetailed. 

The same remarks probably do not apply with equal force so far as 
officials are concerned, for the reason that while the councillors are con- 
cerned with the administration of all the duties and responsibilities of 
their council, the officials are departmentalized ; that is to say, each 
has his own sphere of work to perform, and while a re-arrangement of 
the duties of some of the officials would, it is believed, make for greater 
efficiency, any change of system would not essentially affect the work 
or duties of the majority of officials. 
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Existing system of Local Government. 


The existing system of local government is so wholly disjointed and 
unsuited to the needs of the case that it is not capable of being revised 
short of complete transformation. What is wanted is a complete re- 
casting of the whole system, and with such a re-casting, a great reform, 
making for an immense improvement in the whole scheme of things, is 
possible. In this view the writer proposes to submit for discussion a 
revised scheme of local administration, and it is suggested, in view of the 
fact that the Government propose themselves to submit reform pro- 
posals on an early date, that a concentration on the best system of reform 
will be the most profitable line of action which this Conference can pursue 
in dealing with the subject they are to consider. That is to say, I would 
suggest that it would be much more helpful to discuss our subject and 
all that is involved in it from the standpoint of what may be the new 
local government machine, than to discuss the effect of the growth of 
local government work in relation to councillors and officials from the 
standpoint of the present ineffective system. 

I at once recognize, of course, that speaking from the point of view of 
Scotland the suggestions put forward will only be applicable to that 
country. I would not presume for a moment to suggest any scheme of 
reform necessary to the system of English local government. Never- 
theless, in the proposals hereinafter discussed something may be said 
that may point the way to, or be helpful as suggestions for, the revision 
which the English system will equally be called upon to face. 

The various local authorities concerned with local government work 
in Scotland are these :— 


The County Council 

The District Committee 

The Town Council 

The Parish Council 

The Education Authority 
The Insurance Committee 
The District Board of Control 


seven bodies in all. 

County Councils,! District Committees and Town Councils are the 
authorities for the administration of public health (including treatment 
of infectious diseases, water supply, drainage, housing, town planning, 
etc.), construction and management of highways, lighting, scavenging, etc. 

The functions of the Parish Councils are to administer poor relief 
and that modern necessity, unemployment relief, and provide poor- 
houses, recreation grounds, etc. 


1 The administration of the Police is undertaken by Standing Joint Committees com- 
posed of representatives of the County Councils and Commissioners of Supply. 
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The functions of Insurance Committees are to administer (1) medical 
treatment and attendance called medical benefit ; (2) sickness benefit, 
disablement benefit, and maternity benefit in the case of insured persons 
who are not members of an approved society. 

The functions of District Boards of Control are to provide and maintain 
district asylums; to provide accommodation for defectives in certified 
institutions. 


The following tables show the populations of the various burghs and 
counties in Scotland :— 


Population of Burghs—1921 Census. 


19 burghs under 1,000 population 


44 burghs over 1,000 and under. é . eo tS 
24 f 2,000 33 , F + 3,000 Fr 
21 m 3,000 5 : ‘ . 4,000 is 
19 3 4,000 ‘3 ‘ ‘ « 5,000 4 
13 A 5,000 5 ; : » 7,000 - 
17 ” 7,000 e ‘ : . 10,000 ¥ 
22 is 10,000 2 A . . 20,000 i 
6 rf 20,000 Py i < + 30,000 3 
7 9 30,000 ib ; 3 . 40,000 a 
2 5 40,000 is ‘ 50,000 ss 
7 burghs with population over ; : . 50,000 


Population of Counties excluding Burghs therein—1921 Census. 


2 counties under . 5,000 population 


I county over 5,000 and under ; : 7,000 a 

I . 7,000 ee : : 10,000 = 

5 counties over 10,000 5 : + 20,000 Rs 

9 Se 20,000 5 ; » 30,000 S 

- > 30,000 ™ ‘ . 40,000 is 

3 - 40,000 ‘3 : . 50,000 je 
12 counties with population over . ‘ + 50,000 


As regards the local authorities, the burghs, broadly speaking, are 
separate units, unless as regards some of the smaller ones where certain 
duties are discharged by the council of the county in which they are 
situate. 

As regards counties where there are fewer than six parishes, the 
council of the county is the local authority for all purposes. Where 
there are more than six parishes, there are district committees who are, 
in effect, the executive bodies for all public health purposes and for 
the management and maintenance of the roads within their district. 
In such cases the essential duties of the County Council are rating, borrow- 
ing, and acquiring and holding land. 

In order to bring the position of matters clearly to your minds, let 
me interpose here to state in a few sentences what burghal government 
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means and what county government means. In a burgh, the adminis- 
tration is rigid; that is to say, all within the boundaries are dealt with 
equally. The burghal schemes are designed for the whole community, 
and the inhabitants pay uniformly for the services, whether they receive 
them or not. In the county there may or may not be divisions into 
districts. If there are no such divisions, the common services are rated 
over the whole county. If there are districts, these services are rated 
over the districts. But—and here is the specially attractive feature 
of county government—populous places may be formed into special 
districts for the purposes of lighting, scavenging, drainage, etc., and 
only the inhabitants of these districts pay for the services. In a word, 
one of the advantages which county government possesses over burghal 
administration is that under the former it is not only possible to 
administer the large services under a general rate as in burghs, but it is 
also possible to apply special services to particular areas at the cost of 
these areas only, i.e. you have a scheme where the broad back is avail- 
able for the larger and general services, and which admits, on the other 
hand, of special services being afforded to, and paid by, particular com- 
munities which require or desire them. 

I do not propose to refer at any length to the confusion that has 
arisen in recent years in consequence of the creation of new bodies dealing 
in the same sphere as existing bodies, or to the impossibility of the 
smaller units discharging the onerous duties that are now placed upon 
them equally with the larger authorities. It is generally admitted that 
the present system involves duplication, overlapping, inefficiency and 
costliness, and that a reform is clearly overdue. One could advance 
many reasons and adduce numerous illustrations to prove that the pre- 
sent system is not only extravagant but is not meeting the present-day 
needs of the communities as it should; and its ineffectiveness will 
assuredly increase as the duties of local government are enlarged. I 
therefore proceed at once to the scheme of reform which I suggest for 
your consideration. 


Proposed Scheme of Reform. 


The essential alteration which I suggest should be brought about 
is—instead of attempting to patch up or correlate the existing system 
—to constitute one authority for all local government purposes for each 
county, and to use as a basis of reformation the county scheme as it 
exists in Scotland to-day. Briefly outlined, the scheme would be as 
follows :— 

1. The creation of a county authority for each county, excluding the 

larger burghs, to administer a// local services. 

2. The county would be divided into suitable electoral divisions 

(such as obtains with the present County Council). 
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3. All burghs and populous places (to be defined as “‘ urban areas ’’) 
to be retained or established for the purpose of administering 
(within the scope of the policy adumbrated by the county 
authority) certain defined services. 

4. One rating authority—the county authority. 

5. Ageneral county rate to be imposed for common services required 
throughout the whole county, e.g. water, housing, town planning, 
roads, institutions, education, police, insurance, board of control, 
old age pensions. 

6. Purely local services to be assessed on the areas receiving these, 
e.g. lighting, scavenging, public baths, and probably drainage. 


The county authority would determine the policy for the county. 
Of itself it would deal, through committees, with the larger services of 
water supply, roads, institutions, education, police, housing, town 
planning, etc. 

Committees would be set up for the urban areas consisting of the 
elected representatives for those districts, plus—if thought expedient 
—certain co-opted local persons. 

The committees for the urban areas would submit estimates of their 
expenditure to the county authority annually, and would requisition 
upon the authority for the moneys they required from time to time. 
They would submit a report of their proceedings to the authority 
periodically. The authority would have power to require combination 
among urban areas with respect to any of the purposes for which Urban 
Committees had been established. 

The powers of County Councils, District Committees, Town Councils, 
Education Authority, Insurance Committees, Parish Councils, District 


Boards of Control, War Pensions Committees and Old Age Pensions | 


Committees, would all pass to the new county authority, subject to the 
devolution before referred to. Poor law relief would be dealt with either 
for the county as a whole or, if thought desirable, in parishes as at pre- 
sent—a committee consisting of the elected representatives for each 
parish would deal with it under suitable regulations designed to secure 
uniformity of practice. 

The larger towns and cities would be independent units, and within 
their areas they would administer al/ local services as above defined. 

Wherever it was thought to be expedient to have as a unit more than 
one county, this would be effected by order of the central authority. 

My chief reasons—I have already referred to them generally—for 
suggesting the merging of all local government work in one authority 
are these :— 


1. The present system is, by reason of the number of different bodies 
working on parts of the same problem, cumbrous, expensive 
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and inefficient. Overlapping and duplication are notorious. 
Every burgh, no matter what its size or what its valuation 
may be, is a separate unit for public health purposes. That 
is to say, it has the same powers as a large county or city to 
provide water supplies, hospitals, drainage schemes, and the 
like. There are burghs in Scotland with a population of 300 
and a valuation of less than £5,000. 1d. in the £ raises about 
£20. How it is possible for such a unit of itself to discharge 
its responsibilities ? It simply cannot be done. The health 
services call for the most up-to-date whole-time experts (medical 
officers, sanitary inspectors, and the like); the public must 
have good roads ; water supplies and drainage must be efficient ; 
hospital provision must be adequate. 

2. As the local government services increase, the difficulties as 
regards many of the smaller units will become greater. 

3. Separate bodies each with their own organization will entail as 
much expense as a properly organized large unit—probably 
they will cost more. 

4. Whole-time local government staffs instead of part-time officials 
—just as the Civil Service requires these—are now a sine qua 
non for efficient service. 


It will be at once said that with the many onerous duties attaching 
to local bodies at present, and with the prospect of an increase of these, 
the task of adequately administering a county for all purposes would 
be beyond the capacity of any one authority. But I suggest in answer 
to this obvious criticism, that while the duties would be very great, 
these could, without any serious difficulty, be overtaken under a proper 
system of organisation with suitable devolution. There is no scheme so 
gigantic that it cannot be organized and wrought efficiently. 

Now as regards the operation of a scheme of one local authority for 
each county: as already mentioned, I have suggested that the scheme 
should be built up upon the present County Council system in Scotland. 
Let me attempt to describe that system by taking the typical case of 
Lanarkshire. 

In Lanarkshire the County Council consists of elected representatives 
returned to the council for three years from electoral divisions suitably 
apportioned (on the basis of population) throughout the county. The 
main duties of the County Council are the imposing of assessments, 
borrowing, and the acquisition of land. They have other functions, 
but these are the principal ones. 

The county is divided into three districts or wards, and for each of 
those districts a District Committee is established which consists of the 
county councillors representing the electoral divisions within the district, 
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with the addition of a representative from each Parish Council within 
the district. 


The District Committees are essentially the executive bodies. They | 
manage and maintain the roads within their district : they are the public | 
health local authority, and accordingly manage and maintain hospitals | 


and administer water supply schemes, drainage schemes, lighting, 


scavenging, maternity and child welfare, housing, town planning, and | 
all other public health functions. They apply to the County Council | 


and to the Standing Joint Committee (a body composed of county 


councillors and commissioners of supply) for consent to the undertaking | 


of capital works and for borrowing. They requisition upon the County | 


Council for the moneys they require from time to time. They present 
an annual report to the County Council of their proceedings. 
In this way the County Council arrange for the assessing over the whole 


; 
; 


county ; for the borrowing for the whole county, and along with the | 
Standing Joint Committee for sanctioning all capital works. All work | 


executed in a district and referable to that district itself are paid for by 
the ratepayers within it. It is only general expenditure referable to the 
whole county that is borne by the ratepayers throughout the county. 

But there is a further sub-division of work—a most important sub- 
division. The District Committees may create what are called special 
districts for the purposes of water supply, drainage, lighting, scavenging, 
and public baths. 

157 special districts have been formed in the county of Lanark under 
the Public Health and Local Government Acts, comprising 17 water, 


48 drainage, 45 lighting, and 46 scavenging districts, and 1 special district | 


in connection with the provision of public baths, wash-houses, etc. It 
may be mentioned that there are special districts under county 
government with a population as large as 28,000 and as small as 109. 


How the new Scheme would work. 


Reference has already been made to this in general terms, but this 
aspect of the case might with advantage be elaborated. 

The county authority would, in the first place, be responsible for the 
general policy to be followed as regards all the local services within the 
county. They themselves, through properly constituted committees 
representative of the whole county, would administer the major services, 
such as water supply, roads, hospitals, housing, town planning, education, 
insurance, police, finance. In order that adequate representation should 
be given throughout the whole area, the membership on committees would 
be effected on a territorial basis. (I do not think that committees—unless 
for very special purposes—should be selected on the basis of the special 
qualifications of the members. Adequate representation of the different 
parts of the area is essentially fair and right.) The authority would 
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devolve to all populous places within the county (to be called Urban 
Areas) the management of local services within such places—services 
such as public lighting, scavenging, public baths, and such other services 
of a purely local nature as might be decided, e.g. a local drainage or 
water supply scheme, libraries, parks, etc. The committees of manage- 
ment for such places would be the elected representatives from the 
particular areas to the County Council, and the services which were 
truly and only applicable to the places themselves would be paid for 
locally. In this way there would be met the essentially local feature 
of administration which is so much desired by the public generally. In 
other words, services which were common to the whole county would 
be dealt with by the county authority and their cost met over the whole 
county. Services which were provided for a particular locality would 
be met as regards their cost by the ratepayers within that locality. 

The foregoing outlines the scheme in the briefest possible way, but 
I hope to have an opportunity of elaborating the proposal when sub- 
mitting this Paper and dealing with the discussion that may take place 
thereon. 


The position of (a) Councillors and (b) Officials, and their relations 
to the authority and to each other. 


It seems to me that there should be no great difficulty or divergence 
of opinion in dealing with this aspect of the case. Competent and fully 
qualified officials will be required for each department of work just as at 
present, but obviously the officials must be whole-time officials. There is 
no place for the part-time official in the new order of things. I suggest, 
moreover, that under the new scheme adumbrated, the authority should 
concern itself more in future with principles and with policy, and confer 
upon their officials and advisers—granted that they are fully qualified 
persons—greater responsibility and freedom to operate within the four 
corners of the policy that has been defined. Those of us who are engaged 
daily in the work know that councillors and committees undertake a 
great deal of work of a routine or relatively unimportant character. If 
suitable and comprehensive regulations are framed by the authority, a 
great deal of the work can be devolved to officials, including the adminis- 
tration of many byelaws, rules and orders. After all, councillors are, 
or should be, very much in the same position as directors of a public 
company. Directors are not expected to concern themselves with the 
details of management of their concerns, and it can hardly be expected 
that with such an immense field of work as will be covered by their juris- 
diction, councillors should do other than concern themselves with 
questions of policy, finance, and the broad direction of the authority’s 
affairs. That such an arrangement can be brought about with good 
results to all concerned and without detriment to the position of the 
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authority and the public is undoubted. One could suggest many ways 
in which it could be accomplished. There could be carefully detailed 
regulations provided as regards finance: a large measure of power could 
be conferred upon conveners of committees, and one or more emergency 
committees could be set up for consultation on matters arising in the 
course of administration which called for further authority, advice or 
direction. To permit of the successful operation of the scheme of things 
mentioned, I suggest that there should be created by the authority a 
principal official who should be essentially responsible for the due carry- 
ing out of the authority’s policy. With such an official, vested with the 
requisite power from his authority, a scheme of co-ordination of work 
among the various officials would be readily devised. Who should be 
such principal official ? I suggest that he should be one of the authority’s 
recognized officers. This is much to be preferred to the appointment of 
an “‘ outside person’ as manager or director. It seems to me that the 
only possible person is the clerk to the authority. He alone is in touch 
with the authority in all its activities: he is its legal adviser, and he 
alone has the knowledge of all the statutory powers and regulations which 
may competently be administered by the authority. In contrast to the 
other officials who only attend the meetings concerned with their parti- 
cular department, the clerk attends all meetings and is thereby able to 
bring about, as no one else can, the co-ordination of departments and 
officials. The conferring of such power upon the principal official of the 
authority is unquestionably necessary. Large authorities become 
sectionized: that is to say, they work in departments and in com- 
partments: co-ordination is seldom, if ever, practised, and the risk and 
the experience undoubtedly are that the public interests suffer through 
such a system. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the situation, I submit that the scheme of local govern- 
ment reform outlined would best meet the needs of the case. Admittedly 
it is a drastic reform: it would mean starting upon a new era of local 
government, but as we are faced with extensive and sweeping altera- 
tions in any event, it is surely wise to review and re-cast in a complete, 
definite and comprehensive fashion, having in view not only what has to 
be provided for in the immediate present, but what will be required of 
the local government machine during the next ten or twenty years. 
Most of the schemes of Local Government Reform which have been 
propounded for Scotland have been of a partial character: they have 
been concerned chiefly with a co-ordination of the health services, but it 
is manifestly unwise to deal with the question piecemeal—the effect of 
such treatment is that, while a reform may be brought about as regards, 
say, public health, several local bodies would be left in their emasculated 
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condition to administer a few local services. That clearly would be 
disastrous. Summed up, the proposals would be these :— 


1. The creation, in place of all existing authorities, of a new authority 
for each county (excepting always the large cities and burghs), 
to which would be entrusted the administration of all local 
services. This authority would, of course, be the sole rating 
authority. This, it should be noted, means the abolition of 
all existing authorities, and consequently no precedence or 
preference is being given to any of them in the new order. 

2. Such authority to determine the whole policy to be pursued as 
regards the services under their jurisdiction, and to administer 
through committees the major services. 

3. A devolution to populous places of the management of their own 
local affairs (i.e. the minor services), the expense of which will 
be borne by the ratepayers of such places. 

4. The engagement of whole-time qualified officials to carry out the 

necessary work. 

. The granting of greater executive powers to officials. 

. The vesting in the principal official (the Clerk) wide powers and 
responsibilities designed to secure co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of the work to the highest possible degree. 

. Power to be given to the central authority to delimit regional 
areas for purposes suitable for being dealt with over very large 
districts, e.g. special institutions, water supply, town planning, 
etc. Joint committees would be established for such purposes. 


Hur 


NS 


The description which I have attempted to give of what I conceive 
to be a proper local government system for the future, so far as Scotland 
at all events is concerned, is a very broad and general one. Unless one 
knows the existing systems intimately, there is a real difficulty in appre- 
ciating not only how necessary it is to have a reform, but how best to 
conceive that reform. I feel that a much better understanding of what 
is outlined will be obtained through a discussion after the Paper has been 
presented, in the course of which explanations can be made and illustra- 
tions afforded to justify what, after very careful consideration and out 
of a long experience, I am firmly convinced is the best system that can 
be devised for the future local government of Scotland. 
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“How far is it desirable and practicable to organize central bodies | 
for the performance of the following services on behalf of | 


Local Authorities : 


(a) The supply of information ; 

b) Advice on the organization, equipment and technique 
of offices ; and 

(c) The purchase of stores ; 


and what should be the form of such organizations ? ”’ 
By Artruyur Cotins, F.S.A.A. 


Financial Adviser to Local Authorities 


1. JT seems to me that there can be little doubt about the desirability 

of organizing some central system designed to perform on behalf 
of local authorities one or more of such services as those specified in the 
title of this paper, namely : 


(a) The supply of information ; 

(0) Advice on the organization, equipment and technique of offices, 
and 

(c) The purchase of stores; and what should be the form of such 
organizations ? 


2. There might be considerable differences of opinion amongst those 
most interested in local government as to the extent to which that 
centralization should be carried. Probably for the supply of information, 
there would be unanimity ; for advising on the equipment and technique 
of offices there would be those who would desire to have recourse to some 
central office for information, though many might not be willing to accept 
advice, preferring their own schemes to any which could be suggested 
to them from without ; and with regard to the purchase of stores, it is 
likely that the use of any central establishment would be limited, for some 
time to come, at any rate, to the collection of information through and 
from the centre, rather than to entrust to that centre the actual purchases 
of stores. 

3. The subject is so wide that it is not desirable to dwell at any length 
upon the differing degrees to which centralized services of this kind would 
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be regarded in principle as desirable. It is preferable, in my judgment, 
to proceed to consideration of each of these subjects on the footing that 
few (if any) local government officials at any rate would dispute the 
advantages of a greater amount of information than that which comes 
to them in the ordinary course of their duties, many of them being 
officials who have served only in one town, and in so far as the centralized 
service consisted in the collection and dissemination of knowedge and the 
fruits of experience in the foregoing and in other subject-matters beside 
those referred to in the title of this address, it might safely be assumed 
that a plan for that purpose would not only be considered desirable, but 
welcomed, 

4. Let us then discuss the practicability of attaining these objects, 
and in so doing we might advantageously deal first with the body or bodies 
to whom these duties should be entrusted, on the ground that the extent 
to which certain ideals were attainable would primarily depend upon the 
nature and functions of the central body set up for the purpose. 


THE EXISTING AGENCIES AVAILABLE FOR OBTAINING INFORMATION 


5. It does not take long to review existing facilities of this kind. 
First and probably foremost come the Government departments. Their 
data is obtained partly by the compilation of records originating in official 
returns by local authorities to the departments concerned, partly by the 
collation of the knowledge and experience gained by the officers of the 
departments in the course of their duties, especially by their Inspectors 
operating throughout the country, and partly by the research work 
undertaken by the Statistical Department of some of these State offices, 
of which we have a good example in the Statistical Office of the Ministry 
of Health, to whom (parenthetically) tribute may well be paid by all of 
us. (For a useful example of its species, we may take the Ministry of 
Health returns on cleansing costs, now exerting their influence on this 
work.) 

6. Supplementing, but in many ways acting independently of the 
State departments, we have societies or bodies such as the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, the County Councils Association, the Urban 
District Councils Association, the Rural District Councils Association, 
and other organized institutions representative of local authorities in 
particular categories, each of whom finds it necessary from time to time 
to undertake the preparation of a statistical table or the collection ofa 
series of reports, bearing upon some topic or another on which it is 
necessary for the executive of that central body to inform themselves, 
for the purposes, for instance, of action in Parliamentary proceedings. 

7. Last, but not least in value or importance, come the societies or 
associations of officials of local authorities, or representatives of some 
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particular administrative branch of local government activity. Amongst 


these may be named the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, the Society of 
Medical Officers of Health, and the Association of Cleansing Super- 
intendents, without endeavouring to mention them all. 

8. The foregoing represent central bodies having what might be termed 
official connections, but any review of this subject, no matter how brief, 
should take note of bodies of rather a different kind, such as the National 
Gas Council, and the National Association of Local Government Officers, 
established for the particular purpose of promoting the interests of the 
gas industry in general, in the first case, and for promoting the interests 
of the local government official service, in the other, both incorporating 
in their activities records and emissions of data collected from local, 
national, and even international sources. 

g. Nor should we omit from recollection, in this connection, the good 
work already done by the Institute of Public Administration, for the 


Institute, as a good type of central body, has brought under notice, for | 


the first time on many occasions, records of experience in various branches 


of public administration, for dissemination in the Journal of the Institute, 
and for discussion in Conferences such as that we are now attending. 

10. This does not exhaust (nor is it intended so to do) the whole range 
of bodies already existing, designed in some way or other to serve the 
interests of public administration in general, and local government 
administration in particular. It is only an indication of the general 
acceptance of the principle that union at some points in a central organiza- 
tion is essential if the interests of the whole, be they local government 
bodies or officers of local governing bodies, are to be advanced, and a 
means established by which every one may benefit from the common 
stock of knowledge to which all are contributing or willing to contribute. 
The point of contract between these bodies, however, is narrow, casual, 
and weak. 


THE POTENTIALITIES OF EXISTING CENTRAL BODIES 


11. It is a generally accepted principle, in our circles, at any rate, 
that it is best not to set up a new organization if existing organizations 
can be made to serve the desired end. My first question will therefore 
be directed to discover whether existing bodies could be so utilized as to 
give us that which we now require, or whether new machinery must be 
set up for that purpose. 

12. It must first be admitted that existing official agencies do not 
fully meet the need. At all events, that would be my submission. There 
are limits now and probably always will be placed upon the participation 
of Government offices in these schemes. The extent to which a State 
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department may be regarded as a source of information on the subject- 
matters with which we are dealing depends on the confidential character 
of some of the departmental records, and other considerations. The 
experience recorded and published by departments of State, and by 
central bodies representative of local government councils and local 
government officials, however, still leaves a certain amount of scope 
for private enterprise, as illustrated for instance, by the publication of 
(1) the Municipal Year Book, prepared and issued by the proprietors of 
the Municipal Journal, (2) the data and statistical information published 
by the proprietors of newspapers like the Gas World, the Electrical Times, 
and so on, and even (3) private enterprise such as Field’s Analysis of 
the Accounts of Gas Undertakings. Which of us could do without this 
data, and who would not like to have further publications of the like 
kind on other subjects ? 

13. But centralization of the collection and issue of information for any 
purpose, even if unaccompanied by direct personal guidance in action, 
costs money, and on that ground alone it may be regarded as impractic- 
able that all existing agencies should be discontinued, and one or more 
central bodies built up to take the place of those operative organizations 
of which some have been named. They act as a fount of general informa- 
tion as a part of their routine, and are essential for other purposes than 
those we are considering. Moreover, the creation of a new or substituted 
central body is impracticable from another point of view, namely, that 
a State department such as the Ministry of Health, or the Home Office, 
or the Board of Trade, could not be expected to discontinue its present 
practice of recording data in its daily duty, for the control of expenditure, 
or for the supervision of any one of the many national services for which 
local authorities act as agents. That duty, one may suppose, is not an 
appropriate one for delegation to any outside body. 

14. It is probable, too, that Associations dealing with particular 
subjects, such as municipal finance, or municipal engineering, or municipal 
electrical engineering, would consider that it was unwise in the interests 
of those they represent, to set up a new bureau to do that for which in 
part the organization itself was primarily established. It is more likely 
that they would be found willing, under satisfactory arrangements, 
to extend the ambit of their work, and deal more extensively with data 
for the particular interest they represent, by undertaking themselves 
to set up a section intended to meet the needs of all their constituents 
likely to call upon the organization for (1) the supply of information, and 
(2) guidance on the practical work involved in the reorganization or 
reconstruction, supposing it to be the case that this would often follow 
upon receipt of the information proving the case for local reform. 

15. My own view therefore is that for the greater part the supply of 
information—the first subject dealt with in this paper—should be a duty 
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entrusted to and undertaken by the particular organization at present | 
dealing with a departmental activity. Most of the field of local govern- | 


ment administrative work is comprised in these existing concerns, the 
weakest link in the chain being probably the town clerks, who have no 


national professional organization such as that set up for themselves by | 


the engineers, the surveyors, the medical officers, the treasurers, the rate 
collectors, and, one might add, even the coroners. Such a gentle insinua- 
tion must be mentioned with bated breath, and recorded not in anger but 
in sorrow, for the town clerks are the chief administrative officers of local 


authorities, and we look to them as our leaders; but one cannot help | 


thinking that even a town clerk, while continuing his active participation 
in the work of the great association with which he is connected, namely, 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, would derive the same advan- 


tages from what one might term a professional body representing the | 


town clerks as such, as his colleagues in other departments of municipal 


work find they derive from their own parent body. Anyway, we have | 


to hand already a number of central bodies potentially capable of meeting | 


departmental needs. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF ONE NEW CENTRAL Bopy 


16. But in one important respect, even when the utmost is done in 
the direction of extending the activities of existing bodies, so as to serve 
as a central bureau for the particular subject with which they are dealing, 
there still remains, in my judgment, a gap, which if it is to be met at all, 
would appear to me to require the services of a new central body, such, for 
instance, as an organization on the lines of the National Municipal Bureau, 
New York, which does such great work in the United States as an agency 
specially constituted to undertake research into the best form of local 
government, amongst other things, performing the duties with a high 
degree of efficiency, and in a great measure acting as a permanent but 
unofficial tribunal engaged in work such as that which we allot, now and 
then, to a body like the Royal Commission on Local Government, now 
sitting. 

17. It may be said that local councils are for the most part too 
parochial in their outlook to consider that they have any need whatever 
for the services of such a body. A town council is not easy to move, it 
works in a groove, and not even a report by the Archangel Gabriel, giving 
them a system worked in Heaven, would, in the opinion of some judges, 
cause some town councils to deviate at all from the practices they have 
followed as long as the oldest alderman on the council can remember. 
One is speaking particularly of council procedure, such as the system of 
committee management, and the relationship between the council, the 
committee and the chief officers, respectively—factors which have been 
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so freely and so helpfully discussed at this Conference. A local political 
crisis of the first magnitude may easily be created by a suggestion that 
one committee is overloaded in its work, and that, say, the town cleansing, 
one of the duties formerly executed by Committee “ A,’”’ shall in future 
be entrusted to a new Committee ‘“‘ B,”’ or transferred to another Com- 
mittee “‘ C’’ with which that particular branch of work to be transferred 
is more closely allied, such as the Highways or Public Works Committee. 

18. There has never been undertaken, so far as one knows, an inquiry 
into such elements as (1) the system of council management, (2) the 
appropriate extent to which duties could or should be delegated to com- 
mittees with plenary powers for certain purposes, (3) the unnecessary 
creation of new departments when new duties are entrusted to local 
councils by new legislation, (4) the responsibility which can best be 
carried by an officer for the efficient administration of his department, 
(5) the constitution of a committee or body representing the town or 
district council specially to deal with all matters of common interest in 
all the departments, for the avoidance of separate and conflicting depart- 
mental practices, dealing, for instance, with contracts, with staffing, with 
office machinery—in short, for the elimination of theevils of departmental- 
ism carried to an undesirable and uneconomical extent. The elementary 
point needs often to be stressed, that the corporation is one entity, and 
not a series of separate establishments having independent life, or not 
required to adjust departmental action in any matters of common interest 
by any consideration of the practices followed in other departments of 
the same local authority’s administration—and as with corporations, so 
with county and district councils. 

19. These, however, are only some indications of what is in my mind 
in expressing the view that there is room for one general body, a new cen- 
tral body, undertaking research, collating information, disseminating 
knowledge, and even giving advice, upon those higher branches of local 
government administration which affect the council itself, and are not 
simply departmental interests. Can we not profit, in this connection, by 
the study of local government in continental countries and overseas ? 
May success, then, attend on the publication of Local Government Abroad, 
which Mr. Montagu Harris is issuing from the Ministry of Health. It is 
the genesis of a movement which may lead to a National Municipal 
Bureau. 

20. It is therefore commended to the Conference, as a matter worthy 
of careful consideration, that a course of action likely to lead to the best 
results is one consisting partly in widening the range of the informative 
services rendered to local government by existing organizations, and partly 
in the establishment of a body on the same lines, as near as may be to suit 
English conditions, as that followed by the National Municipal Bureau 
in the States. 
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21. The work of these bureaux in America and Canada, which has been 
discussed by me with the officials of such bureaux during their visits to 
England, is a subject deeply interesting, and will be studied by me on the 
spot during my visit to those countries this autumn, but it is my present 
belief that thorough investigation will show that there is distinctly scope 
for some similar organization in this country, even when the fullest credit 
is given for the capacity for expansion in existing organizations in this 
country. 


OFFICE TECHNIQUE 


22. Turning now to the second subject, namely, advice on the organiza- 
tion, equipment and technique of local government offices, it is my 
opinion (diffidently though one ventures to express it) that this is a matter 


which has to be dealt with mainly by methods having special regard to | 


departmental requirements. It is true, as already stated, that there are 
many administrative matters common to all departments, and that it is 
in the public interest that these departmental transactions or arrange- 
ments should be sufficiently well assimilated where they are common to 
all—indeed, co-ordination is essential in such things as the recruitment of 
staff, the allocation of the same rates of pay to staff carrying out the same 
kind of work throughout the corporation’s service, the use of office labour- 
saving machinery, and so on—but it would probably be difficult to resist 
the claim of an electrical engineer that the organization and technique of 
his department presented entirely different problems, and required quite 
a different method of treatment, from that suitable for, say, the town 
clerk’s office. 


23. It follows, therefore, that in my judgment the general organization | 
of the office of a particular department of a local authority is best dealt | 


with by the body representing that particular public service, such as the 
Institute of Municipal and County Engineers for the Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants for the 


Finance Department, and so on. But the equipment and routine tech- | 


nique of all these offices fall within rather a different category ; there is no 
central or national body dealing with that particular phase of the problem— 
the settled system of the registry in a Government department is not known 
in municipal spheres ; and so far as one can see, nothing but good should 
come of the formation of a central body collecting information and advising 
thereon, for which purpose a national local government bureau, dealing with 
non-departmental interests, might well embrace the problems of equip- 
ment and technique. Departmental technique in the local government 
services is diverse, and standardization is beyond expectation, but advice 


surely is desirable and information should be available, and it should not | 


be difficult to avoid overlapping between agencies, dealing with common 
business, on the one hand, and departmental business on the other, 
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pre-supposing that the existing institutions were ready and willing to 
undertake work for the department they specially represent. 

24. That there is considerable scope in this direction is evident to me 
on finding in many municipal circles little, if any, knowledge of office 
arrangements in organizations established on most modern lines in the 
large industrial concerns whose activities can fairly be compared with 
municipalities, not to mention the value, in the municipal world, of the 
experience and practice of the large State departments, for it would be 
altogether a mistake to suppose that the establishment officers of the great 
departments of State are ignorant of the most modern practices in office 
management in the most advanced commercial concerns of any magni- 
tude. Not only do many State departments know of the most recent 
advances in office technique and equipment in the business world, they 
adapt them to their own use. 

25. It is probable that in these days of enforced economy in State 
expenditure, there would be insuperable difficulty in seeking to impose 
on any State department the duty of advising on office methods such as 
one has in mind for a new central body like the Local Government Research 
Bureau already indicated. If this work is to be undertaken at all, there- 
fore, it would seem to me to come within the province of an organization 
supported by contributions, small relatively to the advantages to be 
derived, from all those who participated in the benefits. As taxation and 
representation generally go together, the financing of research work of 
this kind would fall (in the form of contributions to the cost of the bureau) 
partly upon the State, whose departments benefiting would presumably 
be willing to subscribe, and partly upon the local authorities themselves. 
No one could speak with any confidence on the point, but it would be my 
expectation that as the local authorities already to a very large extent 
support, both financially and by the services of their departmental chiefs, 
the activities of institutions beneficial to the local authority, such as the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, the Municipal Tramways Associa- 
tion, and so on, they would be found ready and willing to support, with a 
modest subscription, a new central body specially equipped to deal with 
local government business of a general kind, not covered by existing 
organizations. 


THE PURCHASE OF STORES 


26. The last subject with which one has to deal is the purchase of 
stores. Here one may safely express the view at once that the actual 
purchase of stores by any central body would not commend itself to most 
local authorities. Notwithstanding that that is my belief, there is still, 
in my judgment, an opening for good work to be done to assist in better 
buying to meet local authorities’ requirements. 
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27. The preliminary phase of this problem, and difficult, to my 
mind, is that of collecting adequate data on the prices paid for various 
commodities, and the firms supplying at the stated prices. Great dis- 
parity exists in local practices, for whereas some councils open their 
tenders from contractors in committee open to the Press (or to take 
Durban as an example, open their tenders weekly in the council chamber, 
under the presidency of the mayor, where members of the public and 
even competing contractors may attend to hear their rival quotations 
and prices read out), other local authorities, while naming the successful 
tender and the price accepted, which are reported to the council in due 
course for confirmation prior to the execution of the contract, do not 
disclose the price per article, and it is not intended by the council con- 
cerned that any disclosure should be made of the unit price for the 
particular article purchased. 

28. It is my belief that for the purposes of general information or 
even for central private record, many councils would decline to furnish 
to anybody detailed particulars of all their contracts so that, for instance, 
some central bureau could compare the prices paid, let us say, per ton 
of coal for gasworks purposes, in one town, with the corresponding price 
paid for the same article in another town. It would be pointed out, 
and quite fairly, that the distance from thé coalfield was an element 
which explained why one council was able to acquire a named variety 
of coal at one price, and another firm at another, not to mention the 
difference in the quantity of the articles required, where a contract for 
a large quantity could be placed at a lower price than a contract for a 
smaller quantity of the same goods. 

29. Then there are “spot” purchases which very often, in my 
experience, display the special buying ability of a head of a department, 
or a member of his staff to whom this duty is entrusted. Remarkable 
examples have at times come under my notice of the differences in cost 
where everything is let by contract after tender, on the one hand, or 
where an officer is given discretion to make “ spot” purchases, on the 
other. Buying is an art, and provided a monopoly is avoided at all 
costs, rigid adherence to public tender is not always best. So much 
depends upon the individuality of the head of the buying department, 
that it is not at all clear to my mind whether a central bureau recording 
these purchases could serve any useful purpose to the local authority 
which was supposed to benefit from it. Moreover, matters of great 
controversy, such as buying abroad, buying locally, buying branded 
or proprietary articles, rejecting goods “‘ just as good,” and so on, are at 
once raised if there be any suggestion made for regulating in any way, 
or controlling in any degree, the actions of a local council in purchasing. 

30. Yet in several ways, some central body could render useful service 
even in dealing with purchases. For instance, the standardization of 
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contracts, of conditions of supply, of specifications and forms of tender, 
can be dealt with on national rather than on local lines. Local practices 
even show great dissimilarity, in my experience, as between one depart- 
ment and another of the same local authority. Council opinion is not 
yet sufficiently educated, in my opinion, in the advantages of what one 
my term co-operative rather than departmental buying. It is no 
uncommon experience to find that purchases of articles in considerable 
aggregate quantities, such as timber, petrol, oil, electric globes, provisions, 
and so on, are made on departmental lines, without a common contract 
to bring the whole of the supply of that particular article at one price to 
all corporation departments. 

31. It is perhaps too often assumed that co-ordination of the pur- 
chasing plans for dealing with a local authority’s requirements means 
the establishment of a central store. Of course, this does not follow at 
all from a system of co-operative buying amongst the departments. 
It is sufficient in many cases to provide that to one officer of the corpora- 
tion should be entrusted the settlement of a contract for the purchase 
of all coal; that another officer, such as the Electrical Engineer, should 
purchase all electric globes and electric fittings, and another officer, such 
as the Tramway and Omnibus Manager, make a contract for the purchase 
of all the petrol required by the departments. By this simple and 
obviously economical process, the numbers of advertisements for tenders— 
and the cost thereof—the meetings of committees to consider tenders, 
all formalities connected with the acceptance of the tender, and the 
execution of the contract, and the rest of it, can be reduced to a minimum, 
while it would no longer be possible then to find two departments of a 
local authority buying the same brand of petrol, one at a cut price for 
large quantities, and the other at the current price to the public for 
delivery in two-gallon tins. 

32. The settlement of a common contract for a common article, leaving 
each department to requisition upon the same contractor for supplies to 
the department as and when they are required, neither involves a central 
store nor any additional administrative expense. On the contrary, 
better buying is the result, better service is generally assured, and the 
corporation get the benefit in various ways of the special knowledge of 
the officer entrusted with the duty of buying, on behalf of all the corpora- 
tion departments, materials of which he has special knowledge as to 
quality, user value, suitability for the corporation’s requirements, etc. 

33. It will be perceived, therefore, that in the matter of purchases it 
is rather in the direction of consolidation or co-ordination of the activities 
of each local authority as one unit that one looks for efficiency with 
economy, instead of to the advantages of a central bureau, either for the 
purposes of assisting in purchases or for purchasing through such a 
national or central organization. 
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34. It would therefore be my suggestion that in so far as it is possible 
to secure improvements in the system of arranging purchases of stores, 
by local authorities’ officers pooling their experience, it would be better 
that such a pooling scheme should be arranged by the sectional organi- 
zations already existing. Arrangements for purchasing must vary greatly 
in a technical department like the Gas or Tramways, from a non-technical 
department such as Libraries or Parks. Organizations dealing with 
departmental activities would do much more in my judgment than any 
national body could, dealing with all departments, and this represents, 
in my judgment, the furthest extent to which services could be per- 
formed by central bodies on behalf of local authorities in the purchase 
of stores. 


CONCLUSION 


35. These notes have been prepared simply as an introduction to a 
study of the subject, rather than as a detailed exposition of prevailing 
or potential practice, and of the machinery by which reforms could 
advantageously be secured. It is more likely that greater benefit will 
be derived from the discussion of the subject than from the submission 
of this Paper, and one cannot pretend to have done more than endeavour 
to lay the foundation for a debate in which will participate many of my 
colleagues in the local government service who are actually responsible, 
in their various offices, for the purchases of stores of many millions in 
value. 

36. No one could wish to have a better collaborator in the submission 
of Papers on this subject than I have in my friend Mr. W. J. Hadfield, 
the City Surveyor of Sheffield, for it is perhaps permissible for me to 
remark that during the investigation of the organization of a good many 
local authorities in Great Britain and overseas, my work on Sheffield 
Corporation administration brought me up against costs of highways 
management and maintenance there, which afforded adequate proof, if 
such were needed, of the buying capacity of the City Surveyor of that 
great industrial town. 
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“How far is it desirable and practicable to organize central bodies 
for the performance of the following services on behalf of 
Local Authorities : 


(a) The supply of information ; 

(b) Advice on the organization, equipment and technique 
of offices; an 

(c) The purchase of stores ; 


and what should be the form of such organizations ? ”’ 


By W. J. HapFieLp, M.Inst.C.E. 
City Surveyor of Sheffield 


priest, the writer would like to thank the Institute for the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views on a subject of so much importance 
to municipal and other authorities, and of the greatest interest to those 
engaged in the work of public administration. If he has looked at the 
matter rather from the municipal point of view, his excuse is that he is 
a municipal administrator. 
He does not propose to deal with every aspect of the question, but 
will confine his remarks to :— 
(a) The supply of information, and 
(b) The purchase of stores. 


THE NEED FOR INFORMATION 


Dealing with (a), it must be accepted that the greater the supply 
of accurate information on any subject, the greater the possibility of 
dealing with that subject in an efficient manner. Usually, efficiency 
and economy go together, therefore the writer advocates an interchange 
and publication of useful information. 

Those who know the extent to which records of costs, etc., are kept 
in municipal offices, must realize that here an enormous amount of 
information is existent but never used. This is proved by considering 
upon which matters comparative statistics are and are not available. 
If a comparison is required of tramway costs, it can be obtained, because 
each tramway system keeps its accounts and analyses its costs in the 
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same way. If cleansing is concerned, the Ministry of Health has com- 
menced to publish statistics of cost reduced to definite units, from which 
one town can compare its results with those of another. To quote an 
opposite instance, so far as the writer is aware, no similar data are 
available with regard to highway work. 

One can ascertain from the local taxation returns how much per 
mile a given county has spent upon its roads, but to make a useful com- 
parison one must at least know that the roads to be compared are carrying 
a similar burden of traffic. 

Such a comparison must tend to economy, for it would be difficult 
to find an officer who could rest content knowing that a certain service 
for which he was responsible was costing his authority more than the 
average cost of similar services in other districts, carried on under com- 
parable conditions. 

Roads are quoted as an illustration merely because road-making and 
maintenance is a branch of municipal work with which the writer is 
familiar, but there is no reason why the same suggestion should not be 
applied in other directions. 


THE AUTHORITY FOR COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 


If it is admitted that such statistics and comparisons are useful, 
obviously the next question is, upon whom should the responsibility of 
collecting, tabulating and publishing such information rest? To this 
the writer would reply without hesitation, that the work should be in 
the hands of the appropriate Government departments. 

In some directions, a great deal has been done voluntarily or un- 
officially, but to get complete returns and a full comparison, authority 
is needed which none but Government departments possess. 

True, one hears complaints about too much Government control, 
of grandmotherly watchfulness over children well able to walk by them- 
selves, and probably all of us whose work lies outside Whitehall will 
have some sympathy with these complaints—perhaps we have even made 
them. As reasonable people, however, we must recognize that we cannot 
do our work under the best conditions without knowing what others 
are doing, and in this particular matter, who but the central authority 
can give us the help we need ? 


THE PURCHASE OF STORES 


Turning to (b)—the purchase of stores: In the writer’s opinion, the 
question really is not one of whether, or not, it is desirable to centralize 
the purchase of stores, but of how far such centralization should go, 

An Englishman is supposed to hate compromise, but in this, as in so 
many other matters, the middle course is probably the wise one. 
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While it is obvious that some materials can be bought on better 
terms if bought in bulk, there are others which probably can be bought 
better if they are dealt with departmentally. 































— 


RINGS AND FIXED PRICES 


In putting forward his own view of the matter, which is based on con- 
siderable experience, the writer would first say that the whole question 
| of collective buying, and that is what it amounts to, is affected by the 

multiplication of rings. No doubt some will deny that rings exist. A rose 
+ by any other name would smell as sweet, and whatever name may be 
used, there is no doubt that to-day the price of almost every important 
commodity is controlled by some organization or other. 

There are some who will tell us that rings formed by employers are 
the answer to rings formed by employees in the shape of Trade Unions. 
Others will say that this is rather putting the cart before the horse, and 
that Unions themselves have had to combine in face of rings. Whatever 
the truth may be on this point, there is not much doubt that one combina- 
tion begets another, therefore if large municipal corporations combine 
to purchase, they will probably find that those who seil them the materials 
will also combine against the corporations, thus there will be fewer 
buyers and fewer sellers, and quite possibly the seller (who is not hedged 
about with the same restrictions as those who act for municipalities) will 
be better able to control the price. 


~~ 


———— 


A PLEA FOR DISCRIMINATION 


This is not an argument against the entire principle of central or 
collective buying ; it is rather one in favour of discrimination. 

Suppose a municipality requires a large quantity of spirit for a fleet 
of motor ’buses, and smaller quantities for the use of its other departments. 
Then by purchasing the whole amount under one contract it should be 
able to do so on better terms than could be obtained by each department 
buying in comparatively small quantities. 

But if every municipality operating ‘buses should combine for the 
purpose of purchasing petrol, would the result be as favourable? No 
doubt the various petrol-selling organizations would also combine, and 
every municipality might have to pay a higher price. Then, who would 
be entrusted with the buying? Many people have the idea that they 
C can do their own business better than others can do it for them, and 

this does not apply less to corporations than to individuals. 
Whether it is always wise for producers to combine for the purpose of 
O fixing a uniform price, is open to question. Many of us have some 
acquaintance with recent developments in the cement trade. There 
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was a time when the consumer was willing to pay more for certain brands 
of cement, on account of superior quality and reputation. Now there is 
more or less a fixed price. What is the advantage to the manufacturer 
in having a price fixed at which every brand must be sold? The system 
means that the proprietor of a celebrated brand can only ask the same 
price as his rival with no particular reputation, while the firm which has 
its reputation to make is not likely to get many orders if its material 
cannot be sold at a smaller price. 

The writer has in mind another article, largely used in municipal 
work, of which several thousands of tons per annum are used by his 
authority. If the purchase of the whole of this material was included in 
one transaction, not only would a fixed price have to be paid, but there 
would probably be difficulty about delivery. By purchasing in smaller 
quantities, in different directions, it is possible to buy a considerable 
proportion at less than the fixed price, and in case of emergency there 
are several strings to the bow. 

Another reason for discretion in applying the principle of centralized 
buying is that while several departments of a corporation may require 
quantities of a commodity bearing the same name, each may require a 
different quality. An illustration of this is to be found in paint. To the 
man in the street, paint is just paint. The man who uses paint knows 
that many different kinds of paint are necessary, not all of which are 
made by the same manufacturer, and it is no more practicable to buy all 
the paint required for a large municipality from one source than it is 
for a draper to buy all his cloth from one warehouse. 


CO-ORDINATION AND STANDARDIZATION 


Undoubtedly in the purchase of materials there should be close co- 
ordination and co-operation between departments. One department 
clearly should not (and, in the great majority of cases, it will not) buy 
against others. Where one department is definitely the largest user 
of a commodity the best plan may be to let that department buy for 
all. In some purchases it might be an advantage for municipalities to 
act together, though experiments in this direction have not always been 
successful. 

The writer would not advocate any system of central purchasing for 
municipal purposes which went beyond a combination of municipalities. 

Although not referred to in the title of this Paper, a word should be 
said on standardization, a matter which is closely connected with that 
of centralized purchase, because if variety of requirements could be 
reduced to the minimum, collective purchasing would be much simplified. 

Beyond those immediately concerned, few can appreciate what has 
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been done in this direction by the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion, or how great the range of their activities, including such diverse 
matters as railway and tram-rails, electric fittings, concrete kerbs, and 
gauges of broken road-stone. As one who has had a very small share in 
this work, the writer is convinced that the possibilities of standardization 
are far from exhausted. By removing small and unnecessary distinctions 
in quality, shapes and sizes, the number of items to be manufactured and 
purchased would be smaller, the purchase of each remaining unit would 
be larger, and considerable economy might be effected. 





Examinations for Local Officials 


The scope for a Central Body for testing and certifying the qualifica- 
tions of Candidates for Local Government Service ; how this 
Body should be constituted. 


By J. W. DiIckINns 
Town Clerk’s Office, Sheffield 


UNDERSTAND that the subject I have been asked to deal with 

is—‘ the scope for a central body for testing and certifying the 
qualifications of candidates for local government service; how this 
body should be constituted.”’ 

At the outset I may say that when it was suggested to me that I 
should prepare a Paper on this subject, my inclination was to say No. 
One of the principal reasons being that the Papers which have previously 
been prepared have been done by gentlemen of outstanding ability— 
heads of departments or men holding high positions in various spheres 
of life. I was assured, however, that as the I.P.A. is composed not 
only of men holding high positions, but of all grades, a Paper from me 
would be welcomed. I therefore decided to accept the invitation. 

The subject with which I have to deal is not only an interesting one, 
but it is of great importance. 

Except in strictly professional branches of local government service, 
such as legal, medical, engineering and accountancy, there has not been, 
I believe, any effective and consistent method of testing the qualifica- 
tions of applicants for employment on the general staffs of local 
authorities. 

I know that in my earlier days appointments were made in many 
instances by favour, and a good word of an Alderman or Councillor went 
a long way to secure a post in the local government service. We have 
all read of unseemly debates of various public bodies with reference to 
appointments, in many instances of the appointment of the sons or 
other relatives of officials or relatives of members of councils, and in 
some cases of members of councils themselves seeking appointments. 
I understand that in many instances the same method of entrance by 
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favour obtained in the Civil Service some years ago, and that even when 
there was supposed to be an examination test to be passed, it was often 
of a formal and simple character. 

I do not think the practice I have referred to is resorted to, at least to 
any extent, to-day. For many years, I think, the usual practice has been 
to advertise vacancies, and we have all known many most efficient officers 
who have entered the service as a result of advertisement, who impressed 
their future employers by their qualifications, although these may have 
been of a most general and limited character. 

The Civil Service many years ago introduced, I understand, a strict 
method of testing the qualifications of applicants by examination, and 
I think it is generally conceded that the results have been satisfactory. 
By this means, many inefficient persons have been excluded from the 
service, and the scope and extent of the examinations have made it 
necessary for applicants to study to qualify themselves, and they have 
obtained a widely varied knowledge of general subjects which must 
have proved of advantage when they have entered the service. To what 
extent the efficiency of the Civil Service is due to examinations is, of 
course, a question I cannot deal with, or even express an opinion upon, 
but that it has been helpful will, I think, be conceded by all. 

Whilst the example of the Civil Service is most helpful to any one who 
studies the question, it does not necessarily follow that the same system 
could usefully be employed in regard to the local government service, 
and I propose to consider the question solely from the local government 
aspect. 

In the first place, it may be contended that many of the posts in the 
local government service are only moderately well paid, and that the 
chance of promotion to higher ranks is very limited as regards a large 
number of the members of the staffs, and the opinion may be held by some 
that it is unreasonable to impose severe tests when the prospects for future 
promotion are not too bright, and that whilst it is an advantage to be 
engaged in a vocation where there is ample prospect of continuity of 
employment, the chances of promotion are most important when one is 
contemplating taking up a life service. I suggest, however, that the 
requirement for passing a test is not unreasonable so long as the test itself 
is not greater than is commensurate with the prospect of promotion and 
continuity of service. 

There is another criticism of the examination system, namely, that 
examinations, however carefully conducted, are not on present lines an 
adequate and fair test of the capabilities of the applicant. It is well 
known that many examinations nowadays are passed by those who have 
been cleverly coached by experts, and who may be able to cram readily, 
without attaining an intelligent grasp of the subjects in which they are 
examined, while there are others, wit!: much less readiness and power to 
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cram who are unable, by the slowness of their minds, nervousness or other | 


reasons, to compete successfully with these persons of, may I say, more 
glib qualifications. It is obvious that this question ought seriously to 
be considered in regard to tests, if they are to be introduced. 

In my opinion the purpose of an examination should be not merely, 
or even generally, to test the accuracy of results, but should be to ascertain 
that the examinee has a grasp of principles and a fund of common sense 
to enable him to deal with the problems he will have to face in the course 
of the discharge of his duties. For instance, a person may be able to do 
a sum accurately without understanding the principles upon which the 
calculation is based, and I plead for an intelligent and sympathetic 
system if examinations are to be a real test of the capabilities of the 
applicant. 


But having said all this, and after giving the question careful | 


consideration, I am firmly of opinion that recruitment to the various 
classes of local government service should be by examination, and I 
trust that any examination which may be adopted as a standard for all 
local government officers may be directed so as to bring out the real 
qualities of the student, and of such a character as to bring under con- 
sideration all those qualifications of efficiency and adaptability that are 
needed in the local government service. 

I wish to emphasize this because of what I have observed in my own 
experience as to the enormous growth of the requirements of the public 
service. When I first entered the municipal service in a Town Clerk’s 
office the work of the staff was to a great extent of a routine character, 
the work of one day was very similar to that of another, and there was 
comparatively little call for initiative and effort. What a great change 
there has been in this respect. Every year new duties are imposed on the 
local authorities and they have taken over many services that at one time 


were thought to be entirely outside the scope of the municipality. The | 
result is that increasing responsibility is placed upon the staffs. It is | 


impossible for the heads of departments to make themselves acquainted 
with all the details of the work of their departments, and in fact they have 
to delegate more and more responsibility to the seniors on their staffs. 
That this system is likely to extend appears to me to be obvious. It is, 
I think, being more and more recognized that those in the higher positions 
cannot efficiently fulfil their duties if they are immersed in details ; their 
duty should be to take general surveys and give directions. This means 
that their assistants and subordinates must increasingly take respon- 
sibilities, and I look upon this aspect of the case as indicating the 
increasing importance of securing that entrants into the service shall be 
of the right type and shall have proper qualifications. 

It is, of course, difficult after a man has been in the service for a few 
years to dismiss him on the ground of inefficiency ; for gross and obvious 
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inefficiency there can be no excuse, and there could be no blame in 
dismissing such a person, but there are those who may be only relatively 
inefficient, who by reason of lack of energy or the possession of only 
moderate abilities, are able to get through an ordinary day’s work, but 
cannot undertake any increasing responsibility. It is these cases that 
are difficult to handle, and it becomes obvious that some of them never 
ought to have been allowed to enter the service, and yet they may not 
be sufficiently inefficient to justify the harsh measure of dismissing them. 
An effective system of examination ought to exclude a large proportion of 
such persons from entering the service. If it be conceded, then, that there 
should be an examination system, I think it should have two 
characteristics, namely, that it should be efficient and that it should be 
of general application. 

I may say that in the year 1919 the Sheffield Municipal Officers’ 
Guild (the local branch of the N.A.L.G.O.) made a recommendation to 
the Sheffield City Council through the appropriate committee, that with 
a view to obtaining a better class of junior entrants to the service and 
improving the status of the service, junior clerks entering the service of 
the corporation should possess the school certificate of the Northern 
Universities Board or its equivalent, also that juniors who were then in 
the service of the corporation should be expected to obtain a similar 
educational qualification before attaining the age of twenty-one, as a 
condition of the continuance of their employment after that age. At 
the same time the Guild suggested that a better scale of salaries for juniors 
should be adopted. The city council, on the recommendation of their 
committee, who had the matter under consideration, adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Guild both as regards the educational qualification and 
the better payment of juniors. This arrangement has been in operation 
from the year 1919, and is in force at the present time. It will be observed 
that Sheffield was one of the first authorities to deal with this question. 
The minimum age for junior entrants to the’service is sixteen years. I 
should add that in Sheffield the appointment of juniors is, in the first 
instance, on probation for a period of twelve months, and does not become 
permanent unless the chief officer of the department reports to the 
employing committee within that period that the junior is reasonably 
proficient. The method referred to has worked quite well, and there 
has not been any difficulty in obtaining entrants to the service with the 
necessary educational qualification. The director of education for the 
city advises as to which certificates are the equivalent to that of the 
Northern Universities Board. 

I would suggest that an entrance examination on somewhat similar 
lines to the one I have mentioned should be. generally adopted. I think 
it is of the utmost importance to get the right type of youth to begin 
with, because it is these youths to whom we look to fit themselves for the 
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higher posts in the service in a few years’ time. I attach great importance | 
to an oral examination and to the impression the applicant makes on the | 


examiners by his personal appearance and manners, and the extent to 
which he impresses them as being ready and adaptable. We must always 
bear in mind that men engaged in local government service are doing work 
for the citizens and come into frequent contact with members of the 


public they serve, and it is important that public servants should be of | 
courteous and gentlemanly demeanour. I think it is desirable to recruit | 


the service by advertising the vacant posts. 

I hold the opinion that when youths have entered the service at the 
age of sixteen, it is a great mistake for them to cease their educational 
training ; by this I mean more especially training on vocational lines. 


They should continue their studies in order to fit themselves for the | 


higher posts in the service. The time has gone when one man—who in 
many cases in the past obtained his appointment by favour, and was 
altogether unqualified—can fill the combined posts of rate collector, 
sanitary inspector, surveyor, etc. We live in an age of progress, and the 


young men of to-day should be urged to seize every opportunity to gain | 


the knowledge which will fit them for the important posts in the local 
government service. It should be patent to those who do not, that they 
will be left behind in the service. It does not need much thought to 
realize that those who are best fitted for the important posts will in the 


future be promoted to such posts. The young men who are wise, and who | 


determine to utilize their time to the best advantage, will in the later 
years of their lives be thankful that they did so. 

Personally, I should not insist on girl typists—that is, those who may 
be engaged practically the whole of their time on shorthand and type- 
writing—passing examinations, beyond obtaining certificates as to their 
proficiency in shorthand and typewriting. 

I have already stated what system I consider might be adopted so far 
as relates to entrance examinations for juniors. I think provision should 
be made for an intermediate and final examination for the officers on the 
administrative staffs. I think these should cover, as far as possible, the 
whole area of local government work. 

I would suggest that the intermediate examination should to a large 
extent be a test of general education and mental aptitude, and the final 
examination should test specialized knowledge. I would suggest that 
in the final examination perhaps it would be well to make certain subjects 
compulsory, but the examinee should have the option to choose certain 
other subjects from a group, to allow him to select those subjects most 
applicable to the department in which he may be employed. It may 
be considered by some to be asking a great deal to urge young officials 
after entering the service to continue their studies with a view to passing 
further examinations, but having been used to study at school, it should 
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not be such a burden for them to continue their studies. They will 
certainly do it better when they are young than when they get older. 
They would be occupying their spare time in a wise manner. Should 
it be necessary to allow a little time off to attend classes to assist them in 
their studies, I suggest that local authorities should not object to this, 
having in mind that the object the young people have is to fit themselves 
for better service. I know that a number of large business establish- 
ments in Sheffield allow this privilege. 

There may be difference of opinion as to whether the passing of the 
intermediate and final examinations should be made obligatory. Every 
inducement should be made to the young people in the service to pass 
these examinations, but I do not think they should be made compulsory. 
I will give my reason for this. When a young man has passed the 
necessary examination before entering the service and having been deemed 
suitable in other respects for the appointment he has obtained, I think 
it would be hard, either if he is not inclined or feels himself unable for 
one reason or another to study for further examinations, to say to him 
that he must give up his post—provided, of course, that he is doing his 
work satisfactorily. He runs the risk, of course, of being passed over, in 
future years, as regards promotion, but I should not take the harsh 
measure of dismissing him. 

I know that there is some fear amongst existing officers that in the 
event of recruitment of local government officers by examination being 
generally adopted, existing officers may be prejudicially affected. It 
will probably be some time before a system of recruitment of local govern- 
ment officials by examination is generally adopted, and I should not think 
there is much reason to fear that existing officers would be affected in the 
near future, and I should think that local authorities would see that the 
position of the older officers in the service, who could not be expected to 
study for examinations, was not prejudicially affected. With regard to 
the younger members of the staff already in the service, I do not see 
any good reason why they should not be encouraged to enter for the 
intermediate and final examinations. There may be a divergence of 
opinion as to those who may reasonably be expected to do this, but I 
should think that men over twenty-five or thirty years of age should not 
be expected to do so. It would, however, I suggest, have to be left to 
the discretion of the individual members of the staff. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that it would take several years, should an 
examination scheme be established, before a junior could pass the inter- 
mediate and final examinations, and so far as relates to those who were 
older in the service, and had proved themselves capable officials and 
proficient in their work, I do not see that they need fear that younger 
men, who may pass the examinations, will be promoted over their heads 
solely on account of the juniors having passed the examinations. [Future 
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officers who enter the service would, of course, understand the conditions 
of service when they entered the same. It should also be borne in mind 
that we are not making provision for the present day only, but are seeking 
to improve the service in the future. 

It is well known that both the I.P.A. and the N.A.L.G.O. have taken 
a deep interest in the question of the granting of a Diploma in Public 
Administration, and that such a Diploma has been established during 
the past year at the University of London. I think it is desirable that 
such a diploma should be established in connection with the other 
Universities in the country. 

I consider that the examinations to which I have referred should be 
nationally organized. There would then be uniformity throughout the 
country, i.e. a standard qualification. 

I understand that the formation of a Joint Examinations Board on 
the following lines has been suggested by the N.A.L.G.O., and I think 
the suggestion is a good one. | That is, that the various local authorities 
should be represented on an examinations board which may be established, 
and that this could best be accomplished by representatives of their 
several associations being placed thereon, namely, the County Councils’ 
Association, the Association of Municipal Corporations, and the two 
Associations of District Councils, also that the N.A.L.G.O. should be repre- 
sented on the examinations board. I should also suggest that the I.P.A. 
should be represented on the board, the Institute since its inception having 
taken a deep interest in the question of education and the granting of a 
diploma in Public Administration. By this method the employers’ side 
and the staff side would be fairly represented on the board. 

I consider a Joint Examinations Board of this character is preferable 
to an organization of officials, as it might be contended in the latter case 
that they would assist their co-officials to pass the examination without 
any special effort, that is, the examinations might be made too easy. 
I certainly think that the officials should be represented on the board, as 
I have already stated, and that the examinations should not be supervised 
by organizations of local authorities only. I consider that an altogether 
independent body for this purpose would not be so conversant with the 
qualifications which are desirable for local government officials, and which 
may be required in the future. I hold the view that the local authorities 
should contribute towards the expenses of the examining body and the 
examinations, as such examinations would be instituted with a view 
of providing a more highly trained and efficient staff for the public service. 
These expenses could be apportioned on some equitable basis, such as on 
population or rateable value, or by a fixed fee to be paid in respect of 
each person examined. 

It would, I consider, be an advantage if the examinations could be 
held in different areas of the country. By this means the expenses of a 
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candidate attending before the examiners would not be prohibitive. Of 
course, some method would have to be adopted so that the examining 
body for each area would impose tests as nearly as possible of the same 
character as those in other areas. 

Should an examination scheme be adopted, I consider that an 
important feature should be that in due time the obligation upon local 
authorities to take only those persons into their staffs who have passed the 
necessary examination should be universal. In the future it should be 
more easy to transfer from one office to another, but before that can 
become sufficiently effective, it will be necessary that the same con- 
ditions of entry should be required in all cases. The case will need 
consideration of a person who later in life wishes to enter the local 
government service. To a great extent this ought to be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, and such a person should be required to pass 
such tests of qualification as can reasonably be applied for the post he 
seeks to secure. 

I wish all our young men would realize that, apart from the actual 
passing of the examinations, the knowledge they gain in the course of 
their studies will be of immense benefit to them in their later years. 

Our aim and object for the future should be a more highly trained and 
better qualified staff, and it should follow as a natural sequence that the 
status and remuneration of the local government officer should 
correspondingly improve. 
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The scope for a Central Body for testing and certifying the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for Local Government Service; how this 


Body should be constituted. 


By L. C. Evans 
Town Clerk, Salford 


Te subject of the Recruitment of Local Officials by Examination 

and the scope for an examining body is an interesting one, and has 
occupied the attention of the National Association of Local Government 
Officers for many years. The Association is naturally desirous of 
raising the status of the officers engaged in local government service, and 
has instituted examinations for testing those who voluntarily enter, 
but, as there is no obligation upon local authorities to appoint as officials 
only those who have passed the examinations, few entrants possess the 
certificates of the Association. 

It appears to the writer that if a concrete case such as Salford is 
examined, it will seem that recruitment by examination is limited to 
the clerical and administrative officials. 

Salford has a population of approximately 240,000 and a staff of 
approximately 850 officials, or one to every 280 of the population. The 
Technical, Administrative and Clerical Staff is as follows :— 


(1) Junior Clerks whose basic wages range from Ios. to 63s. 


aweek .. ; 352 
(2) Senior Clerks and General Administrative Assistants 

up to £300 per annum basic salary .. ahs 170 
(3) Senior Administrative Officers over {300 per annum 

basic salary... 88 


(4) Other Officers, not classed : as Cler ks but included i in the 
Administrative Staffs, 7.e.— 
Gas and Electricity Meter Inspectors, School 
Nurses, Health Visitors, Gas Meter Collectors, 
Gas Fittings Inspectors, School Attendance 
Officers, Sanitary Inspectors, Sisters and Nurses, 
etc. es ae ee ae Hs i. 240 
850 
The Civil Service scale of bonus is added to the basic salary. 
The 850 officials in the following analysis have been divided into 
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two categories, viz.: (a) clerical and administrative, and (b) technical, 
which appear to.the writer to be separate and distinct and require different 
treatment so far as regards entry by examination. 

No less than 307 of the 850 are engaged in large business undertakings 
carried on by the corporation, which are not, strictly speaking, local 
government services. They include the supply of electricity, gas, 
tramway and omnibus service both within and outside the city, and water 
distribution within a third of the city. 

Placed in ascending order, the number of officials in the trading 
departments, divided into two categories, (a) clerical and administrative, 
and (0) technical staff, is as follows :— 


Clerical and 
Department. Administrative. Technical. Total, 
Water .. a Pd 10 3 13 
Electricity .. v 40 39 79 
Tramways .. ve 75 6 81 
= _—— vy a 110 24 134 
235 72 397 


The remaining 543 officials are referable to municipal services. 
Placing these in an ascending order of the number of officials, divided 
into the same two categories, we get the following result :— 


Clerical and 
Department. Administrative. Technical. Total. 

Market. . Hi 3 I = I 
Baths .. He ve os I 2 
Cemeteries .. ae 2 —- 2 
Museums me fe 8 2 10 
TOTES 5 a a 10 2 12 
Lighting and Cleansing 2 I z 
Libraries ic 30 8 38 
Town Cierk .. ae 43 4 47 
Engineer and Surveyor 31 28 59 
Education 1% =H 72 26 98 
Health 2 oid 34 89 123 
Treasurer 2 = 125 2 127 

380 163 543 


This number represents one official to every 440 of the population, 
and it will be seen that no less than 221 are engaged in the education 
and health services of the town. Both these services have increased 
greatly during the past twenty-eight years. 

The town clerk’s department acts to a large extent as a clearing- 
house for all the services of the corporation, including the trading depart- 
ments, and also as the solicitor’s department of the corporation, and 
therefore requires forty-seven officials to deal with the large and increasing 
volume of work of the corporation. 
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It appears to the writer, from an experience of nearly forty years, 
that only the first category, “clerical and administrative,’ should be 
recruited by examination. Generally speaking, entrants into the first 
category come into the service at an early age, ranging from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, and pass on by promotion as vacancies occur. 
So far as Salford is concerned, an examination for entrants into any 
department on the clerical and administrative staff, has been in force 
for eleven years, and, so far as the town clerk’s department is concerned, 
for twenty years, but there has been no examination for entrants into the 
technical staffs of any department. How can this difference be justified ? 

If we take them seriatim in the order set out above, the difference will 
emerge. 

Baths.—The superintendent of public baths requires to have, apart 
from managerial abilities, special knowledge and experience of engineer- 
ing and heating. Is it practicable to establish recruitment by examina- 
tion to this class of official ? The writer submits that even if it be practic- 
able, it is unnecessary. Experience shows that any committee concerned 
would appoint, as superintendent, one who has actually had experience 
in this class of work, and that consideration would be given to technical 
qualifications certified by examinations of outside bodies, such as the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. It is unlikely that local authorities 
would restrict the selection of superintendent to those who may have 
passed an examination for entry into local government service in early 
years. Committees of local authorities making any such appointment 
would see that the person appointed had had special knowledge and 
experience of running baths. 

The fierce light of publicity that beats upon local authorities secures 
that such appointments are made from among candidates with the 
ncvessary knowledge and experience. 

Very few, if any, committees are likely to appoint a man who is not 
of fairly mature years, with special experience and knowledge. Moreover, 
the field for appointment is so limited in number that unless cogent reasons 
are shown for the necessity for examination, it would be using a sledge- 
hammer to kill a fly to prepare a curriculum and examination papers 
for aspirants to such appointments, even if local authorities would 
restrict their selection to those who may have passed the examinations. 

The administrative staff of the baths department consists almost 
entirely of women sitting at the receipt of custom, taking cash as bathers 
enter through the turnstiles. The work is so simple that an entrance 
examination would be superfluous. In addition thereto they carry out 
manual work, principally sewing, and are therefore classed as manual 
workers by the Whitley Council, with a special scale of pay. 

Cemeteries.—Most large towns now provide cemeteries. In Salford 
there are two, in charge of a registrar or superintendent. 
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His work is almost routine, which any person of intelligence could 
pick up in a very short time. 

Obviously any person appointed by a committee of a corporation, 
would have at least an elementary school education, and generally 
speaking some experience in the work. 

The duties, however, do not require any special knowledge or book 
learning. Any moderately educated clerk could carry out the duties 
without difficulty, and although an entrance examination in general 
knowledge would be useful it is not essential. The staff consists of one 
clerk only. 

Engineer and Surveyor.—The duties attached to this office are such 
than any person appointed to the position will have passed an entrance 
examination in his professional career, and, generally speaking, so will 
his assistants on the technical staff. An entrance examination into 
the local government service in their case would be superfluous and 
unnecessary. It is almost inconceivable that any committee of a 
municipal corporation would appoint any one to a position of technical 
assistant to the engineer and surveyor who has not passed the necessary 
professional examination. There are twenty-eight technical assistants 
in Salford who have, in most cases, passed technical examinations, and 
others have acquired special knowledge as supervisors of buildings, of 
highways, and in other branches of the Surveyor’s department. But 
in addition to these technical assistants there are required clerical and 
administrative assistants. It certainly is desirable that new entrants 
into this class of work should have passed examinations in general know- 
ledge, such as the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, or the 
preliminary examination of the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers. 

If they have not passed such an examination it is necessary that 
they should be required to pass an examination conducted locally, which 
should be so framed as to test not only general knowledge, but knowledge 
of the subjects which, in the ordinary course of things, they will be 
called upon to carry out as promotions occur. 

Electricity Supply.—An engineer in charge either of generation or 
distribution of electricity, will necessarily have passed examinations for 
entry into the profession, and similarly most of his technical assistants 
also will have passed professional examinations. Others occupying 
subordinate positions will be specially experienced. None of those 
mentioned need pass an entrance examination into local government 
service. 

The supply of electricity is not per se a local government service. 
It is true that some municipalities have been empowered to supply, but 
it is not, strictly speaking, a local government service. It is a special 
service requiring special qualifications, which are tested by professional 
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examinations, and, therefore, an entrance examination for the technical 
staff of municipal electricity supply service is unnecessary and superfluous. 
But in addition to the engineer and his technical assistants, it is necessary 
to have a staff of clerical and administrative assistants, both for a 
generating station, and on the distribution side. An examination for 
entrants is both necessary and desirable here, but inasmuch as the duties 
are largely subordinate, and not requiring any very special knowledge, 
the standard need not necessarily be higher than a school-leaving certi- 
ficate from a secondary school or the Oxford and Cambridge Junior 
Examinations, or an examination somewhat equivalent conducted 
locally by the Education Department, or the preliminary examination 
of the National Association of Local Government Officers. 

Gas Undertaking.—The observations applicable to a municipal 
electrical engineer apply equally to the engineer or manager of a municipal 
gas undertaking. He has necessarily to be an expert, and must have 
acquired experience in such an undertaking, and generally speaking is 
a member of the Institute of Gas Engineers. It is obvious that a com- 
mittee having control of a municipally owned gas undertaking, would pay 
no regard to the preliminary examination which any engineer may have 
passed in early years, but would have regard to his knowledge and 
experience in running a gas undertaking. It is also equally obvious 
that any engineer would take care to secure as his technical assistants 
competent men with training and experience in the various branches of 
the undertaking, and who, no doubt, would possess professional qualifica- 
tions fitting them for the particular branch of the undertaking in which 
they are engaged. No doubt it would be a passport that an assistant 
should have passed an examination in general knowledge, and that 
preference would first be given to one who possessed certificates as to 
general knowledge, but the real test would be his special knowledge 
acquired by actual experience in a gas undertaking. A certificate as 
to general knowledge would be a secondary consideration. 

But here again, as in the case of an electricity undertaking, the 
entrants on the clerical and administrative staffs should pass an examina- 
tion in general knowledge, and if they are to advance in the service, 
should pass examinations in, say, accountancy, if engaged in that class 
of work, or book-keeping and statistical work of the undertaking, and 
their advancement should be conditional upon so passing. 

Health Services.—The principles referred to above in respect to 
entrance into local government service in municipal gas and electricity 
undertakings, apply with equal force in the case of the health services. 
Here we have a chief officer who will of necessity have passed very 
searching prefessional examinations, and consequently a local govern- 
ment examination for entry in the municipal service is wholly unnecessary. 
In this branch of the local government service, the Medical Officer of 
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Health must have professional assistants in many departments. To 
mention only a few, he will have tuberculosis officers, maternity and child 
welfare officers, sanitary inspectors, medical officers for the inspection 
of school children, veterinary inspectors, medical officers for infectious 
diseases, nurses, etc., all of whom will possess certificates of professional 
fitness for their work. For all these and similar employes, an examina- 
tion for entrance into the local government service is quite unnecessary. 
But as in the other branches of municipal service, the Medical Officer 
of Health requires a staff of clerical and administrative assistants. For 
these an entrance examination is very desirable, and indeed, one ventures 
to assert, quite necessary, and should be of a fairly high standard. 

City Tveasurer.—A person seeking entrance into local government 
service as the treasurer of a municipal corporation, also will normally 
possess professional qualifications by examination, which make an 
entrance examination totally unnecessary. Under the treasurer are 
professional assistants who possess qualifications by examination which 
render an entrance examination superfluous. But, as in the case of the 
other local government services, there are a large number of clerical 
and administrative assistants, for whom an entrance examination would 
appear to be both desirable and necessary. 

And so one might deal in turn with practically every branch of the 
local government service. The summary on pp. 292-293, however, will 
show each branch of the service divided into the two main groups 
referred to at the outset. 

Of the professional and technical staffs it may safely be said that 
they are admitted to their professions only after examination, and it 
would appear to be quite unnecessary, if not entirely impracticable, to 
institute any form of entrance examination to these professional and 
technical appointments. They are covered in the main by examinations of: 


(a) Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
(b) Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
(c) Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants. 
(d) Medical Degrees. 
(e) Institute of Civil Engineers. 
(f/) Royal Institute of British Architects. 
(g) Surveyors’ Institute. 
(h) Institute of Gas Engineers. 
(7) Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 
(7) Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
(k) Royal Sanitary Institute. 
(/) Institute of Chemistry. 
(m) Chemical Society. 
(x) Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
(0) The Law Society. 
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Department. 


Clerical and Administrative Staffs. 
(Entrance examination considered 
necessary or desirable.) 





Baths. 


Education. 


Engineer and = Sur- 


veyor. 


Electricity. 


Gas. 


Health. 


Libraries. 
Lighting and Cleans- 
ing. 


Museums and Art 
Galleries. 


Parks. 








Clerks. 


Clerks and Administrative 
Assistants. 
School Attendance Officers. 


Clerks and Administrative 
Assistants. 

Tracers. 

Shorthand ‘Typists. 


Statistical Clerks. 
Administrative Assistants. 
Clerks. 


Statistical Clerks. 

Administrative Assistants. 

Clerks, etc. 

Inspectors of Gas Meters, 
etc. 


Clerks and Administrative 
Assistants. 


Library Assistants, Clerks, 
etc. 


Inspectors. 


Clerks. 


Museums Assistants and 


Clerks. 


Clerks. 


Professional and Technical Staffs. 
(Entrance examination considered not 
necessary. ) 








Engineeer and Manager. 


Director of Education. 

Medical Officers. 

School Dentists. 

Inspectors of Schools. 

Principals of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Teachers. 


Engineer and Surveyor. 
Deputy do. 

Highway do. 

Building Surveyor. 
Assistant Engineers. 
Architectural Assistants. 


Engineer and Manager. 
Deputy do. 

Station Supts. 
Technical Assistants. 
Mains Engineers. 
Engineers-in-Charge. 
Accountants. 


Engineer and Manager. 
Deputy do. 

Assistant Engineers. 
Chemist. 

Accountancy Staff. 


Medical Officers. 
Analyst. 

Veterinary Inspectors. 
Sanitary Inspectors. 


Health Visitors and Nurses. | 


Librarians. 
Superintendent. 
Engineers. 


Curator. 


Superintendent. 
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Department, 


Clerical and Administrative Staffs. 
(Entrance examination considered 
necessary or desirable.) 


Professional and Technical Staffs. 
(Entrance examination considered not 
necessary.) 





i Town Clerk. 


\ Tramways. 


Treasurer. 


Water. 


With regard to the other group, 
administrative staffs, quite a different set of circumstances appear. 








Law Clerks. 
Committee Clerks. 

General Administrative As- 
sistants. 
Clerks and 
Typists. 


Shorthand- 


Superintendents. 

Inspectors. 

Statistical Clerks. 

Clerks and Administrative 
Assistants. 

Cashiers. 

Traffic Staff. 


Cashiers. 

Bookkeepers. 

Audit Clerks. 

Rental Clerks. 

Rate Collectors. 

General Clerks, Gas and 
Electricity Account Col- 
lectors. 


Statistical Clerks. 





Town Clerk. 
Deputy Town Clerk. 
Assistant Solicitors. 


Engineer and Manager. 
Deputy do. 
Engineering Assistant. 
Technical Assistants. 
Accountants. 


City or Borough Treasurer. 
Deputy do. 
Accountants. 


Waterworks Engineer. 


Cashiers. Assistant Engineers. 
Bookkeepers. Accountants. 
Collectors. 
Clerks. 
however, the clerical and 


As 








is shown above, this group includes a variety of employees from tramways 
ticket clerks to important administrative positions, and here great care 
should be exercised in the first place to attract the right type of employee, 
and secondly to select only such applicants as are fitted by education 
and aptitude to rise from the lower positions to the higher administrative 
posts. As a general rule, juniors enter the service between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, and they are largely recruited from the youths in 
the higher standards of the elementary schools or from secondary schools. 
The more important departments in Salford have insisted upon a 
fairly high standard in general knowledge for entrants. There is no 
difficulty in securing an adequate supply of new entrant juniors who have 
actually matriculated, either in London or the provincial universities. 
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It should be remembered, however, that the qualifications for entrance 
into one department of local government service may be less than for 
entrance into another department, as the responsibility and character 
of the work varies. For example, the educational standard required 
of a youth seeking entry in a town clerk’s department must be set higher 
than that of an entrant into, say, the cleansing or cemeteries departments, 
where the work is largely routine. If, therefore, any system of examina- 
tions were instituted, it would require to be of a very comprehensive 
character, or graded into various classes, in order that it might be accept- 
able to each and every department of a municipal corporation. 

In this connection the action of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers, which has recently launched a very ambitious 
educational policy, will be watched with considerable interest. 

The Association has established a scheme of examinations divided 
into preliminary, intermediate, and final, to cover the whole of the “ lay ”’ 
or clerical side of the local government service, upon which no doubt 
the secretary will have something to say. 

The desirability of some system of examination for the recruitment 
of clerical and administrative staffs is generally acknowledged. The 
examinations should be on the basis of open competition. They could 
and should be conducted regionally, as, for example, the examinations 
of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, but the 
examination papers should be national and graded in, say, three classes 
in each division, preliminary, intermediate and final, and the papers be 
available to all local authorities, by a method which secures secrecy of 
the set papers. 

Such a system of examinations would, of course, involve the setting 
up of a Board of Examiners. This body would require to be so con- 
stituted as to ensure the acceptance of its certificates by the various 
types of local authorities. Such a Board, it is suggested, might be set 
up by the Association of Municipal Corporations in conjunction with 
the N.A.L.G.O. It would devote itself solely to the examination of 
persons seeking entrance to the local government service, leaving the 
question of teaching to other organizations. 

As stated before, the N.A.L.G.O. has already launched a compre- 
hensive educational programme, and the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion itself has done a considerable amount of work in the higher spheres 
of administrative technique. 

It is suggested that these and kindred organizations are well able to 
deal with the tutorial side of the scheme, and would be able to so develop 
their work upon lines laid down by the Board of Examiners, as to place 
the certificates of the Board within reach of would-be entrants. 
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The scope for a Central Body for testing and certifying the qualifica- 
tions of Candidates for Local Government Service ; how this 
Body should be constituted. 


By Herman Finer, D.Sc. (Econ.) 


Lecturer in Public Administration London School of Economics 


WwW are all agreed that limits need to be set to the cult of incompetence. 

At present such limits hardly exist in the recruitment of local 
officials. Perhaps less than Io per cent. of the local administrative and 
clerical officials are recruited by reference to some public and objective 
test of quality ; and in the main, with the exception of a few enlightened 
municipalities, the only attention paid to recruitment is of the negative 
sort, to avoid flagrant and scandalous inefficiency. We are all in accord 
on the necessity for the positive promotion of efficiency, and the main 
questions which interest us are, whose efficiency do we specially need to 
secure, and how can this best be done ? 

Efficiency is the joint product of wisdom and incentive, and a complete 
analysis of the problem of recruitment would require a thorough explora- 
tion of their moral as well as their intellectual conditions. Without 
losing sight of the moral problems, I shall confine my discussion to the 
more manageable ones—the intellectual. 


I 


These will be secured in local government, as they have been in central 
government, by the institution of an examination system, and I suggest 
that the examinations of the type described here should be in their final 
and highest stages applicable to some of the professional as well as all 
the administrative and clerical officers. For at some point a common 
theoretical training is needed in order that technical and lay officials may 
become rationally aware of their best possible official relationship. The 
further discussion of this must be postponed till a later stage. 


II 


I do not assume that the written examination system is without 
faults ; but a decade of University experience (my colleagues as well as 
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my own) has shown that only in exceedingly rare cases is an injustice 
done to a candidate’s true level of intellect and, I would even add, 
character. When some striking surprise has been caused by a gulf between 
the public opinion of the school and the examination results, we have 
often found that public opinion was based largely upon legend. However, 
the shock to the teachers’ judgment has sometimes caused them to con- 
template an oral examination, at least, as supplementary to the written 
one, but upon a closer view of this alternative the serious difficulties 
revealed have resulted in its abandonment. The relationship between 
candidate and the examination paper, and the examination paper and the 
examiner, is more impersonal than that between examiner and candidate 
brought face to face. If personality is important, as it is, in administra- 
tion, it can be tested at a special interview. Further, with all its obvious 
physical strain and frightening apparatus and surroundings, the examina- 
tion system, as commonly conducted, is the only one which allows of 
wholesale procedure and comparisons of results on the same basis. We 
have not yet discovered a wholesale method better than that suggested 
by old Macaulay, nor can we leave out of account that the method is 
not unreasonably expensive. 


III 


By the method of examination, then, two things have to be secured : 
the best possible original recruitment to the service, and effective arrange- 
ments for after-training. A problem now arises in local government 
similar to that which arose at the inception of competitive examinations 
in the central departments, and which has troubled the Associations of 
German Local Authorities in their efforts to create a sound system of 
recruitment. It is what the Germans have called the problem of a single 
or double career. Should you consider the service as one to be entered 
at, say, sixteen, the original entrants to fill higher posts by promotion 
after their improvement by special administrative education, or should 
you recruit once at sixteen and again at nineteen or twenty? In both 
cases, in the British Civil Service and the German Municipal Service, the 
issue has been settled in favour of recruitment at different stages, because 
it is clearly recognized that different grades of schooling are required for 
the different grades of work. But in this country methods vary from 
one local authority to another, and a single-career system, without 
rational classification, is adopted, especially in the smaller areas. It was 
the smallness of areas, too, especially the rural districts, which caused the 
German practice till recently to be dominated by the single-career system. 
It is clear that if the smaller authorities’ wishes in this country are alone 
consulted, nay, if their needs are considered within the context of 
“‘immemorial local liberties’? and complete local independence, not 
much of an improvement is to be expected on the present situation. 
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Examinations for Local Officials 


We must for the moment, then, proceed upon the basis of the claims 
of efficiency only, and as though all local authorities were for the purpose 
of recruitment combined into one system without internal barriers in 
the same way as the various departments of State are for the same 
purpose. Considerations of efficiency dictate a broad classification into 
two great classes: (1) minor establishment, and (2) major establishment, 
and these I should make respectively as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the classes, clerical and executive, as defined in the Report of the Civil 
Service National Whitley Reorganization Committee.! If this were 
followed, the Local Government Minor Establishment would consist of 
those officials who (a) 2 do simple mechanical work like that “‘ preliminary 
to machine operations, punching, tabulating, etc.; on hand-copying 
and transcribing work (writing out acknowledgments, filling up forms, 
warrants and bills) ; on the addressing of letters; on the counting and 
routine examination of postal orders, insurance cards, etc.; on the 
casting and preparation of schedules and lists, and the writing up of 
simple cards ; and in custody of card indexes’’; and (b) deal ‘ with 
particular cases in accordance with well-defined regulations, instructions 
or general practice ; scrutinize, check and cross-check straightforward 
accounts, claims, returns, etc., under well-defined instructions ; prepare 
material for returns, accounts, and statistics in prescribed forms; do 
simple drafting and précis work, and collect material on which judgments 
can be formed.’’ In their final months in this grade they might begin to 
take minutes at committees. Then the Local Government Major Estab- 
lishment would correspond in definition with the executive class of the 
central Civil Service ; it would do work which “ requires in different 
degrees qualities of judgment, initiative and resource. In the junior 
ranks it comprises the material examination of particular cases of lesser 
importance not clearly within the scope of approved regulations or 
general decisions, initial investigations into matters of higher importance, 
and the immediate direction of small blocks of business. In its upper 
ranges it is concerned with matters of internal organization and control, 
with the settlement of broad questions arising out of business in hand 
or in contemplation, with the responsible conduct of important 
operations.”’ 

Two comments require to be made on this classification. It does not 
seem to deal on the Minor side with either the “‘ office-boy ’’ type of work, 
or shorthand-typists ; and on the Major side it seems to leave out of 
account the recruitment of officials of any grade higher than the executive. 
In fact, it is my intention to demand from “ office-boys,” if any are 
appointed as such, and shorthand-typists the qualification tests common 


1 Paras. 24 and 32. 
2 The definition of duties under (a) is that relating to the Writing Assistant Class in 
the Report cited, para. 18. 
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to the whole of the clerical class. If this is not done, a more complicated 
system must be installed by an outside authority to prevent classes of 
“ office-boys’’ and shorthand-typists from being established by any 
local authority which desires to escape from the control of the tests laid 
down. In regard to the officials of University standard, it will be enough, 
provisionally, if what is laid down here can be made an enforceable 
minimum. As in all other branches of local government, we can expect 
the authorities which are big enough, or wise enough, to go beyond them 
at their own discretion. 

If we had a nation-wide classification of municipal work of this kind, 
what would be the best method of recruitment ? That depends upon the 
grade. 

Minor Grade.—No one ought to be accepted into municipal employ- 
ment until he or she is over sixteen. It is quite obvious that up to that 
age we can expect very little in the nature of technical knowledge ; indeed, 
it is better to insist upon none at all and make sure that the entrants have 
as good a grasp as possible of the rudiments of language, literature, 
history and science. I write now with the requirements for the London 
Matriculation in mind. We can here adopt certain well-known educa- 
tional tests as the minimum qualifications for entry into this grade, 
thus: the Matriculation Examination of any University in the United 
Kingdom, and any examination for the time being on the list approved 
by the Board of Education as First or Second Examinations.! There 
is no need for a separate examination to be organized nationally or locally 
for this grade. If there were, certain difficulties would arise. Either the 
examinations would be so much the same that they would be a wasteful 
duplication, or they would be different in standard. If they were different, 
the Local Government Examination would have to be the more difficult, for 
if it were easier those who had taken the University and School Examina- 
tions in the ordinary course of their work, perhaps with the idea of taking 
a University course or to become a teacher, would be inclined to think 
that they had a right to solicit municipal employment since they were 
superior in qualifications. Wherever a special examination, causing 
deviation from the ordinary academic training or a duplication of ex- 
aminations, can be avoided, it should be. As I look, for example, at 
the general type of grading in a place like West Ham, from the lowest 
type of clerical work upwards, I see quite clearly that very little in the 
way of technical knowledge is required up to jobs of about {110 per year, 
that is, up to what West Ham calls clerks of the First Grade. Any 
technical knowledge that is required can, I am tolerably certain, be 
learnt in the office in a short time. The shorthand-typist would, of 


1 E.g. Senior Local Examinations of Oxford or Cambridge, General School Examination 
of University of London, the Senior Certificate of the Central Welsh Board, the Higher 
Certificate Examinations of the various Universities, the Preliminary Examination of the 
Board of Education for the Elementary School Scholar’s Certificate. 
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course, be expected to have the requisite extra technique, and be princi- 
pally engaged upon such special work. I may introduce too, at this point, 
a private fad of mine, that it is time that the State adopted one system 
of shorthand-writing as the official system. 

The examining bodies whose certificates would, under this scheme, be 
accepted as the minimum qualification for entry into the minor establish- 
ment, ought to grade their results as exactly as possible, so that where 
there is a perceptible difference in the attainments of any two candidates 
they may be obvious. These bodies should be required to give whatever 
assistance their records afford to the local authority which requires it. 

All local authorities would be required to advertise vacancies, and any- 
body with the stated qualifications should be permitted to apply without 
limitation to place of residence. But the local authority must have the 
right to decide who shall be employed of all those possessing the required 
qualifications ; and this will be done by interview. It is clear that local 
considerations will play a part in the choice made, but its effect will have 
been reduced to proportions not disadvantageous, since local considera- 
tions can have an effect only to the point where the possession of a qualifica- 
tion is assured. Beyond that local considerations cannot go ; and within 
that limit they are of some positive value. I think the decision of the 
local authority should be final, but a full abstract of qualifications of the 
candidates should be deposited in a suitable place in the town hall, 
and in the municipal libraries for a week before and a fortnight after 
selection, and be printed at similar intervals in the local newspaper. 

This interview should, inmy opinion, be the only element of competition 
required by the authority I contemplate as the examining body, the 
composition and powers of which are later described. Competitive 
examination can only be effectively introduced where vacancies can be 
assembled. They can only be assembled in a very large municipality 
where advertisement will catch the eye of many potential candidates, 

and where a number of situations, or chances, attract a number of com- 
petitors ; this, too, is possible if many small local authorities amalgamate 
their recruiting arrangements. The latter are not likely to do so, as they 
place value upon local knowledge, especially where the official comes 
into direct contact with the public, a very frequent occurrence in local 
government ; and if in both it is possible to utilize tests already in being 
and of recognized worth, it is wasteful to set up their own apparatus of 
selection. : 

The Major Grade-—The Minor Grade will not be employed after 
the age of twenty or thereabouts, unless they have by that time passed an 
examination whose nature we now proceed to discuss. The issue as stated 
in the memorandum sent to writers of Papers by the Institute of Public 
Administration is, ‘‘ What kind of examination is desirable, i.e. should 
it be a test of general education and mental aptitude, or should 
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it test specialized knowledge? ’’ The question really is how much 
general and how much specialized, for neither the one nor the other 
taken absolutely produces good Civil Servants. The former omits to 
turn the mind of the official into particular paths of reasoning which 
are required in his work, and systematic, disciplined, and scientific 
familiarization with which is highly desirable before entry upon the 
daily routine. The latter, taken neat, acts on the human mind as 
blinkers act upon a horse; alternative directions are excluded and 
thought-saving habits fostered. What is most desirable is a system which 
promotes the growth of breadth of mind and power of analysis and 
judgment ; yet these qualities must be sought and discoverable in studies 
not unduly remote from the technical details of the work to be done. 
It is impossible to separate examination and teaching, and this was the 
burden of many of Huxley’s letters to his colleagues on the examining 
board of the old Science and Art Department ; good examining was the 
only check upon “ sham teaching.’’ The examination must compel the 
learning of those sciences which are prolegomena to the various branches 
of administration. Nothing can be so wasteful of precious hours and so 
devastating to the human spirit as those papers I helped to mark for the 
higher service of a great and well-known municipality. The questions 
had been conceived in a spirit more liberal than the curriculum which 
preceded them, and the result was that the candidates could return 
nothing but a regurgitation of a second-hand cud of notes about the legal 
status quo ; and far from answering any problem in policy or organization, 
did not even begin to perceive that problems existed. This, that they did 
not realize that problems existed, is the truly lethal criticism of technical 
examinations. For only technicians can teach technique of the kind 
required in specialized examinations, and it is rare for a technician to be 
critical of his subject-matter. With rare exceptions, he does not see the 
comparative significance of other branches of technique, those contiguous 
to his, in the broad field of administration. Nor is he likely to be an 
authority upon the evolution of institutions and the lesson of experiments 
in other countries. For him is the deed, and liberal speculation is only 
his secondary occupation. I am reminded of Flaubert’s beautiful 
description of what scientific study should effect in the human mind—it 
is tenable as a foundation for administrative activity, and I do not think 
that technical studies give it so well as that I propose: “ Affranchissant 
Vesprit et pesant les mondes, sans haine, sans peur, sans pitié, sans amour et 
sans Dieu.’’ Few things could be more utterly wrong than to establish 
universally subjects of examination of the type to be found in the 
advanced syllabus of N.A.L.G.O.! If, then, we reject technical examina- 


1 E.g. Relationship of Master and Servant, Law of Contract and Torts, Public Health 
Acts, The Local Government and Municipal Corporations Acts, Law and Practice of 
Elections, the administration of a trading department, administrative study of educational 
systems, book-keeping, the Education Acts, the Electric Lighting Acts, the Gas Works 
Clauses Acts, etc., etc. 
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tions—and the experience of German Civil Service, which has hitherto 
been overdosed-with law, rather supports this judgment—and we do not 
desire to fall into the equally discredited general tests, what is the way out ? 
It quite obviously lies in requiring candidates for the major grade to 
study and qualify in the Economic, Social and Governmental Sciences, 
and for this there is now available the Diploma of Public Administration 
of the University of London. This syllabus, in the making of which the 
Institute played a prominent, and I a humble, part, is given at length 
in the Appendix to this Paper. 

My suggestion is that no one, with the slight exception to be noted 
later, shall be employed in the administrative and clerical work of the local 
authorities unless he or she has by the age of twenty obtained this diploma.’ 
I might illustrate the different effect, of examination in technical subjects, 
and in the subjects of the type appearing in this syllabus, by saying that 
university examiners who are consciously and sensitively selective in their 
work can and do deliberately distinguish between questions which reveal 
mind and those which elicit information. Further, I believe the maturely 
and deliberately formed opinion of those who have had long experience is 
that if questions were disclosed to candidates long before the examination, 
so that they might prepare answers at their leisure, the relative positions 
of superiority and inferiority would correspond almost exactly to those 
obtained by examination, and this emphasizes our belief that technical 
information is of secondary importance in the process of selection. I 
place particular importance on a three-hours’ essay which should form part 
of the examination—an essay on some topic in statecraft. 

It will be at once remarked that the curriculum of this diploma is 
insufficiently technical, but there is reason to meet this criticism, it seems 
to me, only in one respect, and that is the extent to which special branches 
of law are required by the various local government departments. It 
is a fact which we must face, that the local authorities are enmeshed 
to a fine degree in an enormous network of statutes, regulations, orders, 
circulars, commanding, obliging, permitting, and exhorting. Any action 
of theirs may involve liability and challenge, or expenditure consequent 
upon action may be disallowed. It would not be too daring to say that 
English local government is more in need of law officers than the central 
departments. And that accounts for the predominance of barristers and 
solicitors in local administration, and for the widespread belief of the 
younger officers that promotion depends upon taking the Bar examinations 
and not upon education. Some new arrangement should be made for 
settling the legal side of local government business and for advising upon 
intricate legal problems, but this is not the place to adumbrate the 


1 The exception is that a small but rigidly defined proportion of the minor grade could 
attain the major grade by way of promotion for capacity revealed in the course of actual 
service. 
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possible solutions. What is material, hc wever, is this—place must be 
made in the curriculum of the diploma for an introduction to the law 
relating to local government, more, I mean, than will be given under the 
ordinary historical and analytical discussion of the subject. Contract 
and tort, master and servant, legal methods of compulsion and restraint, 
discretion and reasonableness, contracts, and so on might form the subjects 
of one or two papers. But I would limit the examination, and therefore 
the specificteaching for the examination, to this, and nothing in the nature 
of the branches of the law specially useful for particular departments 
should enter into consideration ; not, for example, Landlord and Tenant, 
Public Health, Education, Food and Drugs Acts, etc., Transport and 
Traffic, Housing, Building and Town Planning. In so far as a special 
study of the law in these directions is necessary for the officials in the 
different departments, they should be made compulsory after the diploma 
is obtained. That could be left to the local authorities. 

Thus far the two broad grades of local government officials, and the 
tests to be adopted to secure their proper recruitment. There are two 
questions yet to be asked: First, should the higher grade of the service 
be restricted to those from the lower grade who obtain their diplomas, 
or should entrants from outside be allowed in? and, secondly, if allowed 
in, should they enter on equal terms or less eligible terms than those 
who have already served ? I should decree, firstly, that the higher grade 
should not be restricted to those from the lower grade, since this would 
mean in practice the retention of incompetents and the exclusion of others 
from outside whose experience, schooling and general mental develop- 
ment between the ages of sixteen and twenty would make them more 
desirable Civil Servants. As to the second question, there should be no 
discrimination against a new entrant as a kind of reward to those already 
servants, or as compensation to them for having had to spend their time 
at work while the others were at school—for if they have worked intelli- 
gently it should show in their examination results. If the local authorities 
retain the final power to appoint, and this is dependent upon an interview 
after the attainment of the diploma, they will be almost sure to choose 
an old acquaintance rather than a new applicant, if other things are 
equal, and even if other things are not quite equal. This could not be 
stopped without a very grave encroachment upon local independence, 
which Iam not prepared at this moment to contemplate. Discrimina- 
tion of this kind can only be mitigated by the good sense of the local 
authorities, and by the expedient of some examination scheme which 
will in any one year compare all candidates, those with local government 
experience, as well as those without, upon the same standard. As for 
the good sense of localauthorities, I do not presume to offer any suggestions 
as to how the high level already possessed may be still further improved ; 
it has its own mysterious ways. But a nationally organized basis of 
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comparison is directly material to this whole problem, and is closely 
related to the-question of the examining body, to the discussion of which 
I therefore turn. 

With the exception of any local authority whose system of recruitment 
is decided by the examining body to be better than that conducted under 
their auspices, all local authorities shall recruit in accordance with the 
tests established or organized by a Local Authorities Public Service 
Commission. I do not envisage this body as an examining body to begin 
with ; it may prove best to contract out the examinations in the fashion 
to be suggested later. I think of this body as the centre and energizing 
director of operations in the place it is to occupy, and not as an omnipotent 
body. 

What it is to do will determine its composition, and its projected 
functions are these : 


1. It should establish the tests for entry into the minor and major 
establishments of the local services, in the former adding to 
or eliminating from the list of university examinations, and 
in the latter suggesting amendments of the curriculum. 

2. It should consult with the universities and other examining bodies, 
with the effect of influencing the syllabuses of their examina- 
tions, or establishing among them, where possible, uniform tests 
mutually acceptable, and lists of exemptions to avoid the 
duplication of examinations in whole or in part. 

3. (a) It should carefully watch the progress of examination, scrutinize 
standards and types of question, and make advisory representa- 
tions to the bodies which will examine; and should call for 
reports from the examiners appointed by these bodies on the 
general quality and merits of the papers. The Commission itself 
should not conduct examinations, but should leave this to the 
universities and the usual examiners appointed in the usual 
autonomous fashion. Examination and teaching are vitally 
interdependent. The examiner has power over the teacher. And 
since I think it is vitally necessary to keep the“ university quality” 
in the teaching, the means to that is the examinations by the 
universities. I am conscious of a little bias towards this, because 
the London University Diploma in Public Administration and 
the B.Sc.. Economics degree of London and Manchester are 
professionally familiar to me, and I should be inclined to say, 
as an offset to that bias, that as soon as the Commission had 
got well into the saddle, say in five or ten years, it might do as 
the British Civil Service Commission does, conduct its own 
examination and appoint its examiners, as that body does now, 
from the best university teachers known to them. But this 
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would only affect the examination of the diploma standard, 
and not the minor grade examinations. 

(6) In any case, the Commission ought to publish a national 
list of candidates, showing the order of merit obtained, and 
arrange that the certificate should show this. This would be, 
as far as anything short of infeasible coercion can be, a safeguard 
against local discrimination in favour of those already in local 
employ ; and if the standard is maintained fairly level, as it is 
in practice, there should in the course of time be a just means 
of comparing not only the title to appointment of candidates as 
between those of the same year, but also as between one year 
and another. 

(c) I have been a little perplexed by a question which 
occurs to my mind, whether the commission ought to interview 
candidates after the written examination, whoever conducts it, 
and add a mark for the qualities which are supposed by con- 
ventional opinion to be discernible in an interview only. I find 
myself instinctively unwilling to create such a prerogative, since 
again local independence will be reduced ; but on the whole, since 
I have admitted the right of a body external to the local authori- 
ties to lay down the principles of a minima written test, there 
seems no logical reason why an interview should not be added. 
But I would not have so wide a margin of marks for the oral 
as the 300 adopted in the Administrative Grade of the British 
Civil Service, for that is one-sixth of the maximum obtainable, 
but I should make the maximum at the oral equivalent to one- 
tenth of the total otherwise obtainable. 


4. Since the Commission sets standards, it should be the guardian of the 


validity of those standards. I don’t think it can adjudicate 
between the local authority and any aggrieved candidate for 
office, but it should certainly be prepared to receive complaints 
that its tests have not been respected. Where a breach of 
administrative decency has occurred, it might point this out to 
the authority concerned. But where the law has been violated 
and an appointment made without the Commission’s tests being 
respected, then this should be drawn to the notice of the district 
auditor who would naturally disallow the expenditure on the 
salary. 


5. (a) The Commission should aid and encourage the teaching of the 


science of government at the universities and technical schools 
if it finds this possible and wise in the course of its experience. 
Teachers, for example, might from time to time desire to 
have its opinion on the scope of their lectures or the best 
available text-books, though this would probably be a rare 
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occurrence, since teachers would be more inclined to give 
advice. 

(6) Certainly for the candidates who find it difficult to attend - 
courses at the universities or technical schools, an information 
bureau will be necessary, and this ought to be either under the 
direct administration of the Commission, or arranged in con- 
nection with the External Advisory Bureaus of the Universities, 
or N.A.L.G.O. 

6. The Commission would issue an annual report similar to that of 
H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. 

7. The expenses of the Commission should be met out of the Ministry 
of Health vote, but I should expect the Local Authorities Public 
Service Commission to have the same curiously devised inde- 
pendent position of H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. 


We can now turn to the composition of such a Commission. I am not 
in favour of an organization of officials, since I have rejected the notion 
of a technical test in the narrow sense of the word, and I think the proper 
body for examination is one which would examine in such a way that 
teaching would perforce have to be critical as well as descriptive. 
Narrow formalism is inherent in the nature of professional control. 
It is widely regarded as very probable that the medical profession 
would have made greater advances if its knowledge had been taught, 
studied and researched into with a view to tests in the university 
spirit. 

Narrow formalism puts a premium on “cramming.” There is the 
further disadvantage to this method, that it would take long to persuade 
local authorities that they ought to accept the certificates of such a body. 
An alternative to this possibility is that the examination be conducted 
by organizations of local authorities. This could be done, and it would 
certainly leave the local authorities their feeling of freedom, provided 
they did this voluntarily. But there are sound objections to such a 
proposal at present in this country. If all the local authorities did 
not do this simultaneously there would still be an unnecessary lack of 
uniformity ; and even if local authorities amalgamated for this purpose 
and came to form a number of, say, District Public Service Commis- 
sions, they might not have the same standards. If they did not, one 
great advantage to the local government profession would be lost, a 
nation-wide uniformity of classification which would allow of mobility, 
transfer and promotion of officials from one place to another with the 
minimum of difficulties for both official and the employing authority. 


‘ 


1 Such a scheme has come into being in Prussia through the hard work of the Prussian 
Associations of Towns, who have not only worked out a scheme of examination tests, but 
schemes of after-training in special administrative schools run by the local authorities, 
the officials’ associations, and the Association of Towns. 
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The ideal, which is attainable without much disturbance, is an 
authority, nation-wide in its scope, independent of particular local 
authorities, but representative of the associations, the local authorities, 
the professional associations, the universities, and the Ministry of Health. 
The Commission should consist of : 


I member each from the 
County Councils’ Association. 
The Association of Municipal Corporations. 
The Urban District Councils’ Association. 
The Rural District Councils’ Association. 
I member each from the Political Science or Economics Faculty of 
the Universities of 
London. 
Manchester. 
Oxford. 
Cambridge. 
I representative of N.A.L.G.O. 
I representative of the Institute of Public Administration. 
I member, nominated by the Minister of Health, to act as chairman 
of the Commission. 
I member, nominated by the Minister of Health, to act as secretary to 
the Commission. 


The members nominated by the Minister of Health should be officers 
of the Ministry and have special acquaintance with establishment work. 
The total number is not more than can conveniently discuss matters of 
detail, and is fairly representative of all those who have an interest in, 
and vocational knowledge of, the issues likely to come before the 
Commission. I think the status of the Commission would acquire dignity 
under the present constitution of society if it were called H.M. Local 
Authorities Public Service Commission, and if the appointments were 
made by the Crown “ during good behaviour” upon the nomination of 
the associations named. 

I have now covered the ground which I was asked to do, but certain 
quite general remarks remain to be made. These proposals would apply 
to all local government officials with the exception of those minutely 
technical in their work, like doctors, engineers of various types, architects, 
inspectors of gas meters and weights and measures, transport experts, and 
so on, and who obtain a properly attested training sufficient for their work. 
A more careful classification ought to be worked out by the Commission 


so that any situation which falls, be it never so narrowly, over the margin | 


into the obviously “lay,” or part-lay part-technical category, should 
be filled only by those who have passed the tests prescribed by the 
Commission. 
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In so far as the moral incentive to good professional work is to be 
obtained by the impact of teachers and teaching on the mind, I think 
this is more likely to be gained by the wider and more critical studies of 
the university than in any other way. The philosophic contemplation of 
human effort in past centuries and to-day, in this and other countries, to 
master environment and to satisfy desires and aspirations by the creation 
of institutions, is surely calculated to deepen, if anything can, the sense of 
duty and responsibility in young people. The whole history of administra- 
tion is the history of devices to play upon the springs of action, to influence 
the strength and direction of incentive, and to curb motives. This is 
what fascinates, teaches, and encourages in the study of government ; 
this is what the university can give and what technical studies ignore. 

The proposals I have made are not the maximum which can be 
demanded by very large authorities who will probably need at the top 
of their administrative staff those with complete university honours and 
education. But I have considered primarily the mass of local authorities 
of intermediate and small size. For these the proposals submitted are 
minima ; for the greater authorities they are too, but from them we expect 
advances upon the minima. 

It is idle to ignore the fact that these minima will need enforcement. 
The history of the public health services teach that lesson quite plainly. 
And the element of constraint will most conveniently be one based upon 
the pay of the grades. To the lower grade there is a minimum and a 
maximum salary, and to the higher grade a minimum which is above the 
maximum of the lower grade. These minima and anything above cannot 
be paid to any official unless he is appointed on the basis of the Com- 
mission’s prescribed tests. This should be laid down statutorily and 
enforced where necessary by the district auditors. Within the main 
grading thus settled the local authorities should be permitted to make 
their own sub-grades and arrangements for salary advances. It is quite 
clear to me that if these proposals were accepted, the salaries of local 
officials would need a certain increase, but I feel sure that the adminis- 
trative result would be more than worth the extra outlay. 

If it were my place to ask questions instead of answering them, I 
should ask this: Have you ever considered that it is possible to increase 
the nation’s welfare as much by the exercise of administrative ingenuity 
as by the discovery of a new coal-field or by the improvement of the 
internal combustion engine ? All are equally exercised in the generation 
and direction of energy. 
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APPENDIX 


DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The scheme of examination is as follows: 


CoMPULSORY SUBJECTS 


1. Public Administration, Central and Local. 
2. Economics (including Public Finance). 
3- Social and Political Theory. 


OPTIONAL SUBJECTS 
Three of the following subjects, at least one to be selected from each group : 


Group A: 1. English Constitutional Law. 

2. English Economic and Social History since 1780. 

3. The Constitutional History of Great Britain since 1783. 
Group B: 4. Statistics. 

5. The History and Principles of Local Government. 


6. Social Administration. 


The examination shall consist of six papers of three hours each, to be taken 
at the end of the second session. The papers shall be on each of the three 
compulsory and the three optional subjects. There will also be a viva-voce 
examination. 

Candidates shall not be approved unless they have shown a competent 
knowledge in the foregoing subjects, but a candidate who passes in five subjects 
out of the six may, with the consent of the Examiners, be allowed to offer 
the sixth subject alone at the next following examination on payment of the 
proper fee. 

Candidates who have obtained the Diploma may enter for examination in a 
supplementary subject or subjects in which they have not previously satisfied the 
Examiners, and may have such subject or subjects endorsed on their Diploma. 

The syllabuses for the several subjects of the examination are as follows : 


SYLLABUSES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
COMPULSORY SUBJECTS 


1. PuBLic ADMINISTRATION, Central and Local. 

The Parliamentary Aspect.—The parliamentary machine ; the process of legis- 
lation ; financial control; the relations between the Cabinet and Parliament ; 
the House of Commons and the supervision of the Executive ; party organization 
and its influence ; proposals for the reform of the parliamentary machine ; differ- 
ences between British and foreign parliamentary methods; problems of parlia- 
mentary government such as second chambers, the referendum, and the party 
system. 

The Deparimental Aspect—The meaning and growth of public administration ; 
distribution of work between departments; the internal organization of typical 
departments ; relation of Minister, chief officials, and subordinate staff ; recruiting 
of the Civil Service ; problems of personnel—tenure, discipline, right of association, 
political rights; Civil Service and business methods—possible new forms of 
administration ; the devolution of administration, regional or functional. 
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Local Government.—History ; areas; central control of local government ; 
grants-in-aid ; local finance, rating and valuation, the ratepayer and the beneficiary ; 
municipal organization, composition of councils and committees by election and 
co-option, recruitment and personnel; municipal enterprise; poor relief; public 
health; education; police; roads; civic amenities; reforms in powers and 
areas ; legal liability of local authorities ; comparison with foreign experience. 

The general features of foreign governments, especially those of France, Germany 
and the U.S.A. 


2. Economics, including Public Finance 


General Principles—Scope of economics and methods of economic inquiry ; 
criteria of economic welfare ; production of wealth and organization of production ; 
causes of differences in productiveness of different communities ; theory of popula- 
tion ; dependence of economic organization on various social institutions ; economic 
provision for the future ; theory of value and its application to various commodities 
and services; distribution of income between economic categories and between 
persons ; relation between income and economic welfare. 

Forms of economic activity; theories of wages, rent, interest and profits ; 
risk-bearing and speculation; monopoly and quasi-monopoly ; problems of in- 
dustrial organization and control; industrial fluctuations; types, causes, and 
possible remedies. 

Currency, Banking, and International Trade.—Part I.: The nature and function 
of currency; the value of units of currency; the British currency system; the 
nature and function of banking ; the British banking system and the London money 
market. 

Part II.: The raison d'éive of a separate discussion of external trade; the 
measurement of such trade ; special features of its organization ; the settlement of 
external debts; the mechanism of the foreign exchanges; general view of the 
relation between internal and external price levels. 

Public Finance, regarded both from the standpoint of administrative practice 
and economic theory. 


3. SOCIAL AND PoLiTiIcaAL THEORY 


The basis of rights and duties; personality and the common good ; the State 
and the community; nature of political obligation; compulsion and consent ; 
the meaning of social harmony ; the problems of liberty, justice, and equality in 
relation to political and economic organization ; the basis of rights of property ; 
self-government, nationality and internationalism ; the limits of State competence ; 
federalism (territorial and functional). 


OPTIONAL SUBJECTS 
Three of the following subjects, at least one to be selected from Nos. I, 2, 3, 
and at least one from Nos. 4, 5, 6. 
1. ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


The general characteristics of the Constitution and the special position of 
England in the British Empire; a detailed description from the point of view of 
constitutional law of the parliamentary, executive, and judicial organization of the 
State ; and an outline of local government. 


2. ENGLISH ECONOMIC AND SocIAL History SINCE 1780 


Political and social conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; the 
agrarian changes; “the Industrial Revolution”’; the new political economy ; 
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the movement for parliamentary reform ; the growth of pauperism and the reform 
of the Poor Law; population and migration; the trade union movement up to 
1850; the beginnings of factory legislation; the Chartist Movement; the early 
co-operators ; the growth of a system of public education; the reform of local 
government and the growth of municipal enterprise ; the growth and character of 
modern trade unionism; the policy of the State towards industry and social 
questions ; recent changes in social and political thought; the present position 
of the industrial problem. 


3. CONSTITUTIONAL History OF GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1783 

The constitutional struggles of the seventeenth century and the Revolution 
settlement ; the general political history of England down to 1914, with special 
attention to the following points : the power of the Crown, changes in the composi- 
tion, constitutional powers and influence of the two Houses of Parliament; the 
evolution of the Cabinet ; the development of the Civil Service; the rise of the 
office of Prime Minister ; the history of political parties ; the growth and expression 
of public opinion ; religious movements within and without the Church of England ; 
relations between the central Government and Ireland and the Empire. 


4. STATISTICS 

Collection of data, definition, and tabulation; statistical groups, arithmetic 
average, mode, median, mean and quartile deviation ; statistical series in time ; 
trend and fluctuation; weighted averages; index numbers; simple methods of 
measuring correlation; elementary interpolation; application to statistics of 
population, production, consumption, commerce, prices, wages, income, and 
capital ; the main sources of these statistics, their character and meaning. 


5. HistTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF LocAL GOVERNMENT 
As in Public Administration (Local Government) but more advanced, and with 
wider comparative treatment. 


6. SocIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The work of the State and of voluntary agencies in connection with: public 
health ; the care of the sick, of children, of the aged, and of the feeble-minded ; 
vocational guidance ; unemployment; the fixing of wages; industrial disputes ; 
factory and workshop conditions; the distribution of these functions between 
central government, local government, and voluntary agencies ; social insurance ; 
family endowment. 

The methods of social inquiry ; the early association with philosophy ; develop- 
ment in modern times; rise of specialized social sciences ; the abstract method 
and the historical and comparative methods ; questions of fact and questions of 
value ; the meanings of law in sociology. 

Forms of society; kindred, community and association; basis of the com- 
munity; the idea of social development; conditions of social development, 
environmental, biological, psychological and distinctively sociological. 
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The scope for a Central Body for testing and certifying the qualifica- 
tions of Candidates for the Local Government Service ; how this 
Body should be constituted. 


By L. Hitt 


General Secretary National Association of Local Government Officers 


= ascertain whether there is scope for such an examining body as 
is mentioned in the title of this Paper it is essential to get a 
general idea of the types of local authorities and the number of officials 
employed by them. 

It may not be fully appreciated that the Local Government Service 
is not generally regarded as national in character ; each local authority 
is a separate, distinct and independent body. They also vary in size 
and range of activities. They are autonomous and often fighting each 
other in the committee rooms of the Houses of Parliament. 

It was not until the Local Government and Other Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act of 1922 recognized service with other local authorities 
that the first real step was taken towards establishing the principle that 
service in local government was national. 

It is proposed to confine this Paper to the difficulties which will have 
to be overcome before any standardization of recruitment and promotion 
can be made. The point to be appreciated is the number of different 
types of local authorities, for which purpose they can be divided as 
follows : 





15,000 to 
Under 15,000 30.000 Over 30,000 
population. population. population. Total. 
England and Wales : 

County Councils ee “e — I 62 63 
County Boroughs oe ve _ I 81 82 
Boroughs “é ae 140 53 60 253 

Metropolitan Boroughs and 
City Corporations .. es I -- 28 29 
Urban District Councils ee 618 119 44 781 
Rural District Councils He 486 141 23 650 
Totals “ By of 1,245 315 298 1,858 
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15,000 to 

Under 15,000 30,000 Over 30,000 

population. pupulation, population, Total. 
Scotland— 

County Councils as oh 6 12 15 33 
District Committees .. "s 72 17 9 98 
Burghs .. ¥ ea kis 173 13 15 201 
Parish Councils 2 or 817 32 20 869 
Education Authorities ise 6 12 19 37 
Totals = ot aE 1,074 86 78 1,238 
Grand Totals a ay 2,319 401 376 3,096 








In addition, there are over 7,000 Parish Councils, and it will be 
observed that the table excludes asylums officers and poor law officers 
in England and Wales, but includes the Parish Councils in Scotland 
which are equivalent to the Boards of Guardians in England and Wales. 

By putting them into three groups according to population, « fair 
idea can be obtained of the smallness of the majority of the authorities. 

The number of authorities which employ a considerable official staff 
is relatively small; probably not more than 25 employ over 500 officers. 
2,720 local authorities have a population of less than 30,000, and the 
maximum number of whole-time officers employed by any one of those 
authorities is not more than 50. It would be a fair estimate to say that 
over 2,000 authorities do not employ more than two or three whole-time 
officers. On the other hand, six authorities employ upwards of 2,000 
whole-time officers, but the local authorities which employ a total number 
of officers equal to one of the larger ministerial departments of the Civil 
Service can be counted on the fingers of both hands. Having found 
that there are thousands of local authorities, and not two that are really 
comparable, we come to the titles of the officers they employ. 

When an attempt was made a few years ago to schedule the titles 
held by officers employed in the Local Government Service, it was found 
that nearly five hundred designations were used. Notwithstanding this 
wide variety of titles, it is impossible to say that any two principal officers 
holding similar titles but employed by different authorities are doing 
exactly the same work or carrying identical responsibilities. Even the 
line of demarcation between an officer and a workman varies according 
to local practice and the size of the authority. 

Under a small authority an officer may be responsible for work which 
will be divided amongst three or four departmental heads of a large 
authority. 

There is a wide range of officers between the one permanent officer 
of a small authority who carries out practically nine-tenths of the work 
of that authority, and the administrative head of a large department 
of the London County Council or the Manchester City Corporation. 
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Taking a horizontal view of the service, however, it will be found 
that the types and classes of officers overlap and merge so finely that it 
is impossible to discover where the duties of one begin and the duties 
of another end. 

It is now advisable to consider the methods of recruitment practised 
by local authorities. It is safe to state that ninety-five per cent. of the 
official staffs of local authorities were originally recruited from within 
the administrative area of the local authority making the appointment. 

That is not to say that the whole of the official staff of any given 
authority is composed of local men and women, because a considerable 
number of chiefs, deputies, and principal clerks of certainly the larger 
authorities have been appointed in open competition from other places, 
but the starting-point of the major portion of the officers has been the 
town hall of each one’s native place. 

It is doubtful whether any local authority can be persuaded to give 
up the right to appoint its own juniors from amongst local boys and girls, 
and even if such an alteration were accepted the present conditions of 
employment would not permit the filling of junior positions by drafting 
juniors into local authorities from other districts, especially if it meant 
residence away from home. 

There is no uniform method of selection, and in the past the use of 
influence has not been altogether unknown. In the Provinces, especially 
in the industrial towns where strikes, lockouts, and short-time have been 
experienced, many parents still wish their boys “in the Town Hall.’’ 
Even though the wages of juniors are poor in comparison with those 
offered in industry, they will accept the sacrifice to get their boys into a 
safe and respectable job; they look upon a position in the Town Hall 
in very much the same way as total abstinence—a safeguard against 
many of the evils of the world. 

There is, however, one very important feature of the Local Government 
Service to which the writer attaches the greatest importance, and that 
is, the straight run for the boy of ability from office-boy to head of a 
department. With perhaps the exception of the medical officer’s depart- 
ment and the town clerk’s department, the majority of the chief officers 
of to-day have started on the very lowest rung of the ladder. 

Most of the professional qualifications can be attained whilst earning 
a living as clerks and assistants, and very few local authorities when 
making appointments to the higher posts attach less importance to 
practical experience than to professional qualifications. One of the 
principal characteristics of the local government service, and one which 
it is hoped will increase rather than diminish, is the movement from one 
authority to another in the progress of promotion and the accumulation 
of practical experience. The chief officer of a small authority will accept 
a deputyship of a large authority as a step to higher things. 
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It is possible to criticize the present practice of local authorities and 
to formulate an idealistic scheme of recruitment, promotion, and classifi- 
cation, but it will be much wiser to assume that the ‘‘ scope for testing 
and certifying the qualifications of candidates ”’ is limited to the voluntary 
acceptance by each local authority of any change in their present practice 
in the absence of any prospect of complete central control of local autho- 
rities by Government departments. 

However much time is devoted to the possible developments of the 
future, one important point must not be overlooked, and that is the 
safeguarding of the present large number of local government officers, 
who have been recruited according to local practice, now at various 
stages in their careers, and who are preparing according to existing 
conditions to take higher positions. There is very little scope at the 
present time for drafting in at the higher points of the service officers 
from outside, and if an effort is to be made to recruit men and women 
with higher standards of educational qualifications any advantage to be 
gained thereby should not be cancelled out by creating blind alleys, 
and causing discontent. 

We will now look at the service vertically, and it is from this angle 
that consideration of the question before us should be given. At the 
present time the principal diploma qualifications usually recognized by 
local authorities are set out in the graph on p. 315. 

The titles of departments are, of course, more applicable to the larger 
authorities than to the smaller, and should in no sense indicate that 
every local government officer can be put into a water-tight department. 

It will be observed that in most departments the official staffs can be 
divided into two sections : 


(a) The professional and technical, and 
(b) The administrative and clerical. 


On the professional side every certificate qualification is of a practical 
character, and with the exception of those applicable to, say, the Public 
Health and Weights and Measures departments, are of equal usefulness 
in private practice. It is therefore to be assumed that local authorities 
do attach first importance to a practical certificate, and that all pro- 
fessional, sectional and technical officers have available an existing 
examination diploma or certificate of a standard high enough to satisfy 
every local authority in the Kingdom. 

There still remains that section ot the service which is non-professional 
—the clerical and administrative officers. Here, again, these officers 
cover a wide range of duties, many of them carrying responsibilities no 
less important than those undertaken by the professional and technical 
officers. They eventually become specialized in local government 
administration, but until comparatively quite recently no particular 
examination qualification has been recognized. Here, perhaps, one 
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Public Administration 


ought to put in a word of explanation—the National Association of 
Local Government Officers had to take the initiative; no one else 
appeared to be interested in the question. There has been for some 
years an examination certificate available for the clerical and adminis- 
trative officer issued by N.A.L.G.O. with the sole object of providing 
an independent diploma of a practical character. The Intermediate 
and Final examinations are not entrance qualifications, but are intended 
to be taken by officers already in the service and to help them in their 
work. 

If further developments are to be encouraged, let them take the 
form of adaptation of the present system. It is safe to assume that no 
local authority will substitute a theoretical qualification for a practical 
one, and in this connection we should remember that, unlike the Civil 
Service, the local government officer has a well-defined and concrete 
employer. Generally speaking, the employers of local government 
officers (the elected representatives of the ratepayers) have so far shown 
no indication that they attach any considerable degree of importance to 
the science or technique of public administration ; they can appreciate 
only those qualifications which they know in industry, commerce, and 
private practice. Therefore, whatever view the student of public 
administration may hold, it is advisable to view this question from the 
angle of the member of the town council, and to guide the latter through 
a gradual process of evolution. 

In the opinion of the writer, it is not practical to have a central 
recruitment scheme for junior entrants, neither is it desirable to multiply 
the number of general educational examinations. 

With the rapidly increasing facilities for all classes of boys and girls 
to attain a secondary school-leaving certificate, it is suggested that the 
first practical step should be to induce all local authorities voluntarily 
to agree to restrict their appointments of juniors to those who have 
attained either matriculation or the school-leaving certificate. This 
would not interfere with local autonomy but would eliminate appoint~- 
ment by favour, especially if there is open local competition amongst 
those with the minimum educational qualification. And here it is 
suggested that if the recruitment of junior entrants into the service is 
confined to applicants with a minimum standard of education there will 
still be left to the local authority the choice of selection after applying 
“‘ vocational ’”’ or “‘ mental aptitude ”’ tests. 

It does not follow that the candidate who gets the first place in an 
educational test examination for a junior position in the local government 
service is the most suitable person. The choice should be made after 
interview from all who have attained the required standard. One 
important feature of recruiting a junior with the matriculation certifi- 
cate is that it will enable him to proceed to one of the professions, should 
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Examinations for Local Officials 


of he find after a few years’ experience in the service a latent desire to 
Ise pursue a professional qualification. 
me Taking the local government service as we find it to-day, the most 
is- useful suggestions which the writer can submit are : 
ng (1) That there should be a uniform standard of education for every 
ite junior entrant into the service ; 
led (2) Recognition should be given, and facilities offered, to the officers 
eir to attend their appropriate professional, technical, and sectional 
examination, which are available at the present time. 
he (3) That the vocational certificate of the National Association of 
no Local Government Officers should receive due recognition as the 
cal diploma qualification for the administrative and clerical staffs. 
vil (4) That the local authorities should, through their Association, 
ete accept the invitation of the N.A.L.G.O. to appoint represen- 
ont tatives on the Examinations Joint Board and take their share 
wn in the work of providing an adequate independent examinations 
to certificate for the layman. 
ate There could, with advantage, be provided greater facilities for transfer 
nd from one department to another to give full scope for development. In 
lic | the majority of cases local government officers put in the whole of their 
he | service in the department which they enter as juniors, and the opening 
gh of all departmental doors to juniors will be a progressive step. 


| One hesitates to suggest a development which would encroach upon 


ral | the privileges of a professional officer, but who can estimate the loss to 
oly | the service by that impassable barrier which prevents the boy of humble 
circumstances from entering upon a professional training? Local autho- 
rls rities might consider whether in some way they can encourage the training 
the of their own material for the professional positions. The boy of ability 
ily and natural aptitude who cannot, through financial circumstances, become 
ive articled to his professional chief, is unfortunately doomed to a clerical 
his existence. 
nt- There are many university trained men in the local government 
gst service to-day, but it is safe to say that they have been appointed mainly 
is on other qualifications—their professional certificates. 
is If scope is to be provided for the admission of the university trained 
vill man as distinct from the one who has obtained the professional qualifi- 
ing cation, there will have to be created positions different from those which 
we know at present.- Whatever step is taken in this direction it will be 
an disastrous to restrict any office to a particular type of recruit; in other 
nt words, nothing should be done to prevent the officer with ability, who 
ter ‘is prepared to continue education after he has entered the service, from 
me reaching the highest post. It must be remembered that to be a successful 
“ local government officer one must be a student to the end of one’s official 
iW life. 
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Whole Life Service for Public 
Officials 


By Sir STanLeEY M. Leatues, K.C.B. 


I PRESUME that I was asked to give my views upon this subject 
because I entered the Civil Service in middle life, and might be 
supposed, therefore, to have no acquired prejudice either for or against 


life service. But, after studying the agenda, I perceive that the | 


advantage and disadvantages of entering the service or of allowing entry 
to the service in middle life are not relative to the discussion. However, 
I myself entered what I believed to be a life service at the age of twenty- 
four, and it was by a mere chance that I was able to start on a second life 
sentence at the age of forty-two. I did, as a matter of fact, on entering 
on my second career, sacrifice all the benefits I should have earned had 


I served in my first career four more years; so that my experience is | 
y 


similar to that of a Civil Servant who determines to sacrifice his accrued 
claims for what he thinks is a better opening. 
I have hadtwenty-four years’ experienceof the Civil Service as worked 


on the system of life service, and my position gave me opportunities of | 


wide observation. I am therefore, perhaps, qualified to indicate in very 
general terms what I consider to be the advantages and disadvantages of a 
system constructed so as to put a heavy penalty on the change of pro- 
fession. The merits and demerits of the system may be considered from 
three aspects: that of public economy, that of the efficient conduct of 
public business, and that of the interests of Civil Servants, as individuals, 
and inthe mass. I must leave the accountants and the actuaries to make 
the financial comparison of relative benefits and costs as between the 
scheme of superannuation now in force for the Civil Service, and any 
alternatives which may come under review. 

From the point of view of the individual Civil Servant, the attractions 
of life service are, first, secondly, and lastly, security. He enters his grade 
at a salary which is attractive at the age of entry. He rises by annual 
increments to the maximum of his scale subject to an indulgent minimum 
of efficiency. After forty years’ service he may retire with a pension of 
half the average salary received by him during his last three years of 
service together with a lump sum calculated on length of service. Should 
he die in harness his heirs or assigns receive one year’s payment of his 
salary as at the time of death. The pension taken together with the 
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Whole Life Service for Public Officials 


endowment or death insurance is reckoned to be very nearly equivalent 
to a pension of two-thirds of the salary. These benefits are as secure 
as anything can be in human life. The tenure of office is not absolutely 
secure, but the insecurity is in practice negligible. But all these benefits 
are conditional on his retention of office—unless he is disqualified by 
ill-health—until the age of sixty. Other benefits, such as full pay during 
a prolonged period of sick leave, may be neglected because they are not 
necessarily peculiar to a system of life service. The value of the benefits 
resulting from ‘‘ establishment,”’ that is, of being placed on the life-service 
list, cannot be exactly computed, but it is probably nearer 15 per cent. 
than Io per cent. of salary at the time and thereafter. This is the price 
paid by the individual Civil Servant as a provision for death or old age 
or other disability, and for security of tenure. This percentage is pro- 
bably a fair charge for the retired annuity with life, health, and endow- 
ment, insurance covered ; and the security of tenure, leave on full pay, 
etc., are thrown into the bargain. 

But a policy of safety first has to be paid for. If you scheme to avoid 
the great dangers of life, you must also cease to compete for the great 
prizes. In the other professions—law, medicine, surgery, literature, 
journalism, commerce, industry, invention, and all the different branches 
of finance—there are prizes many times greater than the greatest open to 
Civil Servants. Only in the Honours List do the most successful Civil 
Servants receive an insubstantial compensation. 

Promotion in the Civil Service is in theory open from bottom to top, 
and instances have occurred of individuals who, having started near sea- 
level, reached the summit or one of the lesser peaks. But I think it must 
be admitted that a young man or woman, however brilliant, entering on 
the lower grade, has considerably less chance of becoming head of a depart- 
ment, than the same person, entering the life of business of whatever kind 
at the bottom, has of reaching a post of General Manager or the like. In 
all promotion and in all success, luck plays a considerable share ; but in 
the Civil Service, promotion, of whatever kind other than routine promo- 
tion, seems to me contingent on opportunities of proving merit which do 
not come without exceptional luck. 

The interest of the work is of great moment in the acceptance of life 
service. A very large proportion of all the work of the world is and must 
be dull. Donkey-work is donkey-work in every trade and profession ; 
there is a very great deal of donkey-work in the Civil Service, and a great 
deal in all the professions mentioned in the last paragraph, but of the work 
which carries with it the elements of excitement, adventure, risk, personal 
encounter, and variety, there is incomparably more in the freer movement 
and atmosphere of most of those callings. There is also more of the 
stresses and the strains, the anxieties and prolonged efforts, in most of 
them. 
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The Civil Service is an honourable profession ; but I cannot perceive 
that the Civil Servant of whatever grade is more honoured in the daily 


intercourse of life than those of equal rank in the business of the world | 


outside the public service. 

It comes, then, to this: the Civil Servant under a system of life service 
accepts security and pays for it by the loss of almost all the zest in life 
which can only be won at the price of risk—very often, unlimited risk. 
He also loses liberty of action and variety of experience, but that is perhaps 
only another aspect of the same sacrifice. 

Now, what does the State gain by the system of life service? It 
gains, I believe, a great deal. For those who are capable of adapting 
themselves to the discipline of our educational system—whether academic, 
technical, or professional—the easiest profession to enter is the Civil 
Service ; and that I believe to be true for those whose circumstances have 
enabled them to reach any one of the regular stages of completed education 
—elementary, secondary, university, technical, or professional. The 
consequence is that in the past the Civil Service has taken, in such a class 
as the Second Division, much more than its share of superior talent. 
Under reorganization this waste of more than average talent should be 
less conspicuous ; however, the conditions of entry during the last ten 
years have been entirely abnormal, and no certain estimate can be made 
of the results which may eventuate. But to some considerable extent 


there should always be found in the Civil Service more good men than | 


there is good work to be given to them; many good men and women 


will lose their energy and elasticity in the period of routine through which | 


they have to pass before it is possible for them to emerge from the 
rank and file. This waste is to be deplored ; it does not perhaps directly 
tend to inefficiency ; it is better for the work that there should be too 
much good material rather than too little ; but good men are scarce in 
the world at large, and the nation suffers if any are wasted. It is probable 
that the service does suffer in its high command through the slowness of 
promotion ; initiative, resource, the habit of quick and sound decision, 
and readiness to take responsibility, are, to say the least, not fostered by 
long continuance in subordinate work. Many who might have been fit 
to lead had their powers been exercised by early use, may, when the chance 
at last arrives to show their metal, find themselves unable, if not unwilling, 
to rise to the occasions that are offered after long delay. On the other 
hand, if a man happens to reach the top very young, he is not likely to 
improve nor to remain satisfied with many years of identical duty how- 
ever high in character. 

Those who are responsible for the administration of the service as a 
whole—my friends of the Treasury—are, so far as they have disclosed 
their minds to me, averse from any relaxation of the conditions which 
debar a Civil Servant from voluntary retirement before the age of 
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W hole Life Service for Public Officials 


sixty, except at the price of loss of all superannuation benefits. That is 
—I think—the- Treasury view matured by long experience and long 
tradition. I have never heard the reasons on which this traditional 
doctrine is based. I can only guess what they may be. But this is the 
place and this the company in which free speculation is most appropriate. 
I suggest, therefore, for your consideration that, security being the great 
attraction of the Civil Service, this attraction would not be reduced, but 
be increased, if individuals were allowed to resign without forfeiting the 
whole of their deferred pay. 

Something of the sort has already been done for women Civil Servants 
resigning in order to be married, who receive as a gratuity a month’s 
salary for each completed year of service. The principle has been carried 
much further in those scientific departments and branches of departments 
which have been put under the Federated Superannuation System for 
Universities. Under this system five per cent. is deducted from the 
salary of the individual and an equivalent is added by the employing 
authority. At the beginning of the service of each individual coming 
under this scheme a policy is taken out in his name, and the annual ten 
per cent. of salary arising as above is used to meet the premiums. Many 
forms of policy are presented for the choice of the individual, but the 
general principle of them all is that of an endowment policy or an annuity 
policy. If an increase takes place in the salary of the individual, a new 
policy is taken out to cover the increase. When the individual leaves 
the service of the employing authority he carries with him his policy or 
policies, and if he enters the service of another employing authority 
working under the same rules he hands over his policies to it, and it 
holds them for him, meeting the premiums in like manner as they become 
due. This scheme was invented for university teachers and officials, who 
frequently pass from the service of one University or College to that of 
another. It is naturally adopted by such an institution as the National 
Physical Laboratory, where the staff is drawn from Universities and other 
places of learning and research, and any individual may wish to depart 
after a term, carrying with him the full value of his deferred pay in the 
iorm of policies. Should he depart altogether from such service, he can 
either keep up the policies by his own payments until they mature, or if 
need be accept the surrender value. (Cd. 6869, 1913; reprinted 1924 ; 
also Cd. 6617, 1913.) 

Up to this point, I have been thinking mainly of the service I know 
best—that is, the Civil Service of Great Britain, but I am aware that the 
agenda refers to “‘ life service as the governing basis of employment by 
the State and by Local Authorities.” What I have said is applicable in 
general to service under local authorities in so far as superannuation 
systems are in force for such bodies. And I hazard the suggestion that 
as passage from one municipal authority to another is frequent, at any 
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rate in the technical grades, the policy system would prima facie be 
very suitable to the great municipal authorities. There will be many 
present who can speak with authority on the working of the Act of 
1922 for Superannuation in Municipal Service. 

I now come to a class of public servants, most of whom are in the 
employment of local authorities, though some are employed by semi- 
independent bodies—a class of public servants whose superannuation 
is undertaken by the State. The report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Superannuation of School Teachers, 1923, Cd. 1962, is too com- 
plicated a document to be summarized briefly without grave danger of 
error. But the following recommendations are to be noted. The teacher 
contributes five per cent. of his salary to the superannuation fund. If he 
withdraws from service before benefit has accrued, he may leave his 
contributions in the Fund. If he does so, his acquired rights to pension 
under the Act of 1918 should be fully conserved, and if he returns to the 
educational service, they will count or be capable of counting. Alterna- 
tively, as soon as he has decided to withdraw, he may claim the return 
of his contributions, to which should be added three per cent. compound 
interest. Such rights to superannuation as a teacher may have, he will 
retain if he enters university service, and his university service will count 


to make up the thirty years necessary to qualify for pension under the 


Act of 1918. 


Leaving these questions of adjustment, let us return to our main 


question. Is it desirable to make it in any way easier for the Civil Servant, 


whether in Government employ or in municipal employ, to leave the | 
service? The public interest demands a certain proportion of very high | 
talent. It is possible that it obtains too large a proportion of such excep- | 
tional men, arid that in consequence it wastes some of them, dulls and | 
wearies them before they reach responsible positions. If a proportion | 


of these gifted beings were encouraged to try their luck outside, promotion 
would be more rapid for the remainder, and encouragement would result 
to the service in general. In a less degree, it is probable that what may 
be called second-class talent is present or has been present beyond the 


needs of efficiency in the lower grades. The same argument applies here : | 


a few of the better men could be spared, and they would be more useful 
elsewhere: promotion for the remainder would be more rapid and more 
certain, a better moral would be created, and the service would profit. 
The country in general would benefit, for the waste of good talent is a 
calamity from every point of view, and especially in the economic aspect. 
Competition for entry should also benefit if it became known that it was 
possible to leave the service after a certain time with an accrued bonus 
to start the individual in a career which might present itself by accident 
or by his own energy and forethought in preparing himself for some pro- 
fession or pursuit by private study. I happen to know of one eminent 
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bi scholar who served twelve or fourteen years in Government employ and 
any then left to follow his own bent sacrificing his accrued superannuation 
aa prospects, to the benefit of learning—perhaps also to the benefit of the 
service—who can tell ? 

the Again, there are, and there must be always, some restless, ambitious, 
weit; stirring men, who drift into the Civil Service through parental pressure 
tion or some other accident, and, when safely lodged in an office, are 
étea discontented, uneasy, full of vague yearnings, full of anything except of 
, satisfaction with routine work. It would be to the benefit of the service 





























ol to make it easy for such men to make a fresh start. It might very well 
sal be that such men might make good in letters, in the law, in business, or 
Hf he invention. 

eve If I had a pet actuary to work out my sums I could put him some 
aida interesting problems. The first and most general one would be: Would 


the State gain or lose if retirement at sixty, instead of at sixty-five, 
» the ; ; 
became the universal rule? Take a man at a salary of £750: he retires 


von with a pension of £ 500, or its equivalent. One or perhaps two below get 
ound | ses, say, of £100 ; ultimately his place is taken by a man at f1oo. If 
. will only one officer below him gets a rise of £100 the State appears to gain. 
cand If two get such a rise, the State appears to lose. But to form a true 


‘ the | judgement on this question as a whole requires a survey of the entire field. 
Of course, if on the average the men of over sixty are notably less efficient 
than those below that age, the earlier retirement age, pro tanto, is advan- 


j 
co | tageous to the State. But that is another issue. 
+ ie | If, on the other hand, a man were allowed to retire after ten years 


high | with anything like the equivalent of his accrued superannuation rights, I 
8 think it probable that the State would save money on the immediate 


ap bargain. It would let a man go who had earned nine increments, and 
ortioli bring in a man at the bottom of the scale. But it would lose the acquired 
sition | skill and experience of our departing friend. Who can say, on the average, 
seondil whether the balance would be profit or loss ? 


I started with a prepossession in favour of more liberty of exit: I 
t may ; : 
d the | ‘tain that prepossession, but I cannot see that we could afford to 
make resignation really attractive. Nothing less than the terms of the 
University Superannuation Scheme would compensate for the loss of 
accrued pension rights. Apart from the technical difficulties of providing 
the equivalent of an endowment and assurance policy which had been in 
force and paid up for the requisite number of years, the percentage value 
of superannuation and other rights would need to be reckoned: that 
could not be taken at less than ten per cent. ; it is probably worth more. 
To deal with an indefinite number of claims in any financial year in 
anticipation of prospective liabilities falling due twenty or thirty years 
ahead would upset the whole of Civil Service finance. 
The utmost, perhaps, that could be done would be to pay out some 
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and for the lower grades, of course, less in proportion. 


from liabilities. 


able to set out a case for discussion. 






















arbitrary proportion of salary actually received during the period of 
service—say Io per cent.—with 3 per cent. compound interest. As I 
make out—very roughly—a junior administrative officer desirous to 
leave might thus get after ten years {400 or £500; more, if he had been 
promoted in the interval. Certainly it would not be a very great sum, 


The trouble is that our pension scheme, although not professedly 
contributory, is contributory in fact. If the State abolished the present 
system of superannuation, it would have to pay new entrants to the Civil 
Service ro or more likely 12 per cent. more, and create a contributory 
fund—thus laying a burden on the present for a very distant release 


I do not know how far the municipal authorities have established 
pension schemes, how far they are contributory, or what other conditions 
there may be, but in so far as life service is customary, similar con- | 
siderations seem to apply to service under local authorities. 
to attend the meeting on July 2, I hope to acquire more wisdom then 
than I am able myself to impart. I hope, however, that I have been 
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Subject to Superannuation as the Government Basis of 
Employment by the State and Local Authorities 


By A. M. Otiver, O.B.E. 
Town Clerk, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


i: ee Departmental Committee on the Superannuation of Local 
Government Employees, which has recently presented its report, 
recommends that it should be made obligatory on all local authorities 
to establish schemes of superannuation under the Act of 1922 (with 
certain modifications) for their officers, who should be under a corre- 
sponding obligation to enter the schemes. One of the reasons on which 
this recommendation is based is that the restriction of movement of 
officers from one local authority to another, which must result from the 
absence of a measure of superannuation generally applicable to the 
Local Government Service, is unfavourable to efficiency in that service. 

During its deliberations the Committee was asked to deal with the 
question of facilitating the transfer of officers, with the preservation of 
their pension rights, between the Civil Service and the Local Government 
Service ; but it considered that the question was outside the scope of its 
deliberations. 

If it be true that mobility of service as between Local Government 
authorities is beneficial, there would appear to be no ground to suppose 
that mobility between the two services would not be equally beneficial. 
The advantage of attracting Civil Servants into the Local Government 
Service has, indeed, been advocated in a recent publication dealing with 
municipal government. A leavening in both directions would undoubtedly 
have an influence for good. 

It may not be easy to suggest a scheme for giving effect to such a 
proposal, and difficulties immediately present themselves which seem to 
make any suggestion for a general scheme of this nature quite im- 
practicable in present circumstances. One such difficulty is the fact 
that the educational qualifications for entry into the services vary, and 
unfortunately, in the case of many of the smaller Local Government 
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authorities, no qualifying examination or educational standard at all is 
fixed for entrance into the service ; and a proposal which would enable 
an officer to enter the Civil Service by a back door through the office 
of a Local Government authority in which no educational standard for 
entrance is specified could, of course, never be entertained. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the time is not far distant when every 
entrant into the service of any local authority shall be compelled to 
comply with a fixed standard of education or training of such a nature 
as to obviate this difficulty. 

Another objection is the variation between the Local Government and 
Civil Service conditions of superannuation, though this would not appear 
to be such a formidable objection, and it should not be difficult to frame 
a measure by which, on transfer of an officer from one service to the 
other, the surrender value of his accrued service for superannuation pur- 
poses would be utilized for the purchase of equivalent rights in the service 
to which he is to be transferred. 

It may be that on account of these and other difficulties the establish- 
ment of a system whereby interchange could be effected between the two 
classes of service, without loss of pension rights, is at present merely a 
matter of speculation, and that such a system is not likely to be brought 
into operation for many years to come. But if it is in the interest of the 
Local Government Service to make provision for the removal of barriers 
which, while existent, practically demand whole life service with one 
authority, it would appear to be no less important to provide for the 
removal of barriers which impede the free flow of service between the 
Local Government and Civil Service. 

The problem with regard to mobility of service as between public 
servants and employees of private commercial and industrial concerns 
is more difficult, though the argument as to the desirability of the removal 
of barriers and the reduction to a minimum of the friction of change is 
the same as in the case of Civil Service and Local Authority Service. 
Among all the ramifications of the work performed by Civil Servants 
and Local Government officers it is probably true to say that in the vast 
majority of cases parallels can be found in commerce and industry, and 
the training, education, and qualities necessary for the making of an 
efficient public servant are similar to those which are required in a com- 
mercial undertaking. The subject of the parallels between industrial 
administration and public administration has already been dealt with in 
a paper written for our Journal by Mr. John Lee, who points out that a 
science of public administration worthy of the name must include all 
that has been revealed by the science and the practice of industrial 
administration. ! 

Many cases could be cited from actual past experience in which change 


1 See Public Administration for July, 1926, pp 216-222. 
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of occupation from private to public service or from public to private 
service has resulted in a more successful career and a widened usefulness 
in the individual. 

Several industrial concerns have established superannuation schemes 
for their employees, and there is no reason to think that insuperable 
difficulties would arise in the formulation of a scheme whereby an employee 
in the public service or an employee in a private business with a super- 
annuation scheme, could transfer from one service to another and carry 
with him the transfer value which he has earned in his old employment, 
for the purchase of appropriate benefits in the service to which he transfers 
equivalent to the amount paid over from the superannuation fund of 
the service which he leaves. The benefits given by various superannuation 
funds naturally vary, but provision could certainly be made for the 
assignment, to the employee transferring, of benefits possibly of a different 
nature but actuarially representing an equivalent to the benefit which 
has accrued to him in his previous service. 

It is not suggested that it would be beneficial that there should be 
constant transfers, or indeed that every one should transfer from one 
service to another even once during his period of life service. It is 
probably true that in the majority of cases it is better than an officer 
should remain in the service which he has originally chosen, but it is 
obviously desirable in the national interests, no less than in the interests 
of the individual, that no opportunity should be lacking for any man 
or woman in either of the services, to shape his career and steer his course 
with the utmost freedom possible, and it is important that every reason- 
able step should be taken to remove barriers which hinder that freedom 
and prevent, in any way, mobility of service. 

A service which permits of a transfer to another service freely and 
without impediment is likely to attract a more efficient class of employee, 
and the realization that a wider field is open for promotion is an incentive 
to increased efficiency, even if only a small minority take advantage of 
the opportunities of change. A practical scheme allowing for transfers 
between public and private services could probably only be effected within 
narrow limits, but even such a scheme would be in the national interests. 

The establishment of a universal compulsory scheme of superannuation 
in all employments, with regulated transfer values, is possibly a Utopian 
idea; but it does seem to be within the sphere of practical politics to 
provide facilities in many cases for the transfer of superannuation values, 
as between public and private services. 
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